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University Travel Club 


of Toronto 


Seventh Annual European Travel 
Study Tours 
Sailings June 19, June 26, 
July 3, July 10 
Scotland, England, Holland, Belgium and France 
(Thirty-eight days) 
Extensions to 
Rhine Valley and Switzerland—nine days. 
Rhine Valley, Bavarian Alps, Austrian Tyrol 
and Northern Italy—two weeks. 


Switzerland, Italy and the French Riviera—three 
weeks. 


A. H. Young, M.A., D.C.L., 


Professor of German, Trinity Full informa- 
College. tion from 
Laila C. Scott, M.A., G. H. LUCAS 
Associate Professor of Ger- Secretary 
man, Trinity College. 508 McKinnon 
E. A. Dale, M.A., Ox., Building, 
Toronto 


Associate Professor of Latin, 
University College. Tel. ADelaide 
Educational Directors 9548. 
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‘CANADA FIRST!’ 


HE responsibility for the failure of the Imper- 
T ial Conference to reach any comprehensive 

economic agreement was perhaps more evenly 
spread than reports available at the time of writing 
would indicate; but when we consider how fortunate- 
ly Canada is situated in comparison with Great Britain 
or the other Dominions we cannot but feel that our 
country should have done most of all the parties con- 
cerned to bring about that economic co-operation of 
the Commonwealth which Mr. Bennett and his col- 
leagues have so often assured us is one of their most 
cherished ideals. To realize our comparative good 
fortune we need only fancy what our condition would 
be if our circumstances paralleled those of Australia 
or South Africa or England today. To put ourselves 
in Australia’s place, we must picture ourselves not 
only suffering from depression and unemployment but 
constantly preoccupied with the problem of national 
defence, torn by class warfare, bedevilled by an end- 
less conflict between Provincial and Federal author- 
ities, and on the verge of national bankruptcy. To 
imagine ourselves in South Africa’s position, we must 
fancy that the battle of the Plains of Abraham was 
fought in 1900, with all the unhappy legacy of racial 
dissension that that would imply, and that our econ- 
omic and political life was complicated by the pres- 
ence of swarming millions of Red Indians dispossess- 
ed of their lands. To put ourselves in England’s 
place, and making allowance for the difference in 
population, we have to imagine that we were the heav- 
iest taxed people in the world, that our national debt 
was four times greater than it is, that our unemployed 
were costing us a cool $100,000,000 a year, and that 
we were responsible for the welfare and government 
of tens of millions of native peoples in various de- 
pendencies scattered over the face of the globe with 
nothing in common except that they were all flat broke. 
Compare our present lot with that of the other nations 
in the Empire and the conclusion cannot be avoided 
that if there is one member of the British Common- 
wealth from which a little extra generosity and good- 
will might have been expected at the Imperial Con- 
ference it is Canada; but Canada’s delegate was the 
first to announce that his people put their own interests 


first, and that no concessions whatever that might 
jeopardize those interests in the slightest degree need 
be expected. 


% * * 


R. BENNETT will always be able to pride 
M himself that he set the fashion for the whole 

Empire in the year ’30. Imitation is the sin- 
cerest form of flattery and our Premier must have 
positively blushed with pleasure as one after another 
the representatives of other Dominions followed his 
lead and announced that his policy would be theirs. 
Even Mr. Thomas was converted in the end and de- 
clared that since all the other parties were putting their 
own interests first, England would follow suit and put 
hers first too. But, somehow or other, after this prom- 
ising beginning the conference for the promotion of 
Empire trade proved disappointingly sterile. Every- 
body knew where they stood, of course, and that, it 
was agreed, was an excellent thing; but it was confus- 
ing to find that there was no common ground for 
them to stand on. However, if our Premier’s ‘brutal 
frankness’ in explaining the hundred-per-cent. nature 
of his Canada First policy did not assist the cause of 
Empire trade it did a great deal to clear away the 
fog that has hung over Britain’s domestic politics. 
Mr. Bennett has told the British people that they need 
expect no preferences in the Canadian market that 
would prevent the whole output of Canada’s own 
manufacturing plants being absorbed; and since the 
output of our plants under Mr. Bennett’s tariff is cap- 
able of the most rapid expansion it follows that we 
will take less staple British products every year and 
will soon offer a market for only a few lines of British 
specialties. The British now know exactly how little 
they would benefit from any policy that would tax 
foreign imports for the benefit of Empire trade, and 
we can expect their protectionists in future to put their 
trust in Mr. Baldwin’s pipe rather than in Lord Beav- 
erbrook’s pipe dreams. Since the bankers, the indus- 
trialists, and nearly half the rank and file of Labour 
have been converted to protectionism during the past 
year it is probable that the British will vote for a pro- 
tectionist policy at the next general election ; but it will 
be a policy of protecting their manufacturing indus- 
tries for the benefit of their own people, not of taxing 
food for the benefit of the Dominions. 
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served him well so far. At a time of depres- 

sion and general apprehension it won him elec- 
tion to power with a sweeping majority; it enabled him 
to put through his emergency tariff without any real 
opposition; and at the Imperial Conference it permit- 
ted him to reject any propositions that might be ob- 
jectionable to the Canadian manufacturers who are 
the backbone of his party. It will only be after he has 
returned to Ottawa, empty-handed, that our people 
will begin to ask themselves just what ‘Canada First’ 
means to the great majority of us who do not happen 
to own a factory or to be living on the stock dividends 
of a manufacturing enterprise. Mr. Bennett told the 
British that if they expected any preference that would 
interfere with the maintenance of the standard of 
living of the Canadian people they would not get it. 
That sounded very well, perhaps, in London; but it 
might have an ironic ring in the ears of our steel 
workers in Nova Scotia or our cotton operatives in 
Quebec. If Mr. Forbes of New Zealand had used the 
phrase in a similar contingency, it would have had 
some sense: we would have understood that he was 
safeguarding a national standard of living to the main- 
tenance of which every class in his country had made 
sacrifices so that the most even distribution of wealth 
and the highest ievel of prosperity in the world had 
been obtained. But when Mr. Bennett talks of main- 
taining the standard of living of our people and pro- 
tecting them from the competition of cheap labour 
in Northampton boot factories or Lancashire cotton 
mills it means nothing of the kind. So long as women 
operatives work in our cotton plants for $8.00 a week 
and men in our boot factories for $13.00 a week. with 
none of the security or social benefits that British 
workers enjoy, the less our leaders say about cheap 
British labour the better; and we should be inclined to 
respect them more if they had the brutal frankness 
to admit that they are not so much concerned with 
maintaining the standard of living for Canadian work- 
ers as with maintaining the Canadian market for Cana- 
dian manufacturers. 

* * * 


M R. BENNETT, of course, is a man of simple 


M R. BENNETT’S watchword ‘Canada First’ has 


faith. He believes that if our manufacturers 

are taken care of, our farmers and workers 
will benefit as a matter of course. With the home 
market preserved for our manufacturers all our work- 
ers will be employed, and with all our workers em- 
ployed the farmers will have a steady market for their 
produce. Moreover our farmers also will be protected 
wherever possible, and although it is impossible to 
protect the grain growers they are promised a low 
cost of living and of production, since the idea is that 
if our manufacturers are given the whole home market 
their increased sales will enable them to keep down 
prices. But one ‘of the first results of the Canada 
First policy, as we can already see, will be that still 
more great American companies will establish branch 
plants here to retain the business they secured under 
the old tariff; so our Canadian firms will not get the 
extra market afforded by an exclusive tariff wall but 
will have to fight for it with new and powerful com- 
petitors inside the fence. However, in most cases our 


consumers need not expect to profit from any throat- 

cutting competition between rival companies ; competi- 

tion is uneconomic, and no doubt the rivals will ar- 
range very comfortably to share the market and keep 
prices up to a level that will ensure a fair profit all 
round. It is true, our Government has been promised 
by various companies that prices will not be raised; 
but that was on the understanding that the whole 
market was to be preserved for the manufacturers 
who gave the assurances. Circumstances alter cases, 
and then too in a period of falling prices the real cost 
of goods to the consumer and the profit to the manu- 
facturer may both rise without any increase in the 
nominal price level being made. 

* * * 

T HE Canada First policy is not going to prove 
quite so popular with our exporting industries 
as with those which depend on the home 

market. The New Zealanders have already retaliated 

against our butter duties by raising their tariff against 
our motor cars and arranging with a British industry 
to establish an assembly plant in their own Dominion, 
where parts manufactured by British workmen will 
be assembled by New Zealand labour. This is only 
the first of a series of repercussions which will be 
shrewdly felt by our exporters as a result of our 
Premier’s blasting operations abroad; but it will not 
be the fault of Mr. Bennett’s Government if our manu- 
facturing industry as a whole does not pay greater 
dividends in future than ever it did in the past. Not 
content with its tariff gifts the Government is freely 
spending the tax-payer’s money in ubiquitous and ex- 
pensive advertisements urging us to patronize home 
manufactures and imploring every Canadian shop- 
keeper to use all the eloquence at his command to 
persuade his patrons not to buy imported goods but 
those made in Canada instead. How long our con- 
sumers will bear this last and insufferable impertinence 
is an interesting speculation; but what really are we 
to think of these manufacturers of ours? Are they 

a pack of profiteering rogues, or are they a lot of such 

incompetent half-wits that even when they are pro- 

tected by every conceivable tariff and dumping duty 
they cannot compete with the foreigner but must have 
their goods bought on patriotic grounds at the united 
supplications of our Cabinet Ministers and our 
grocers? 
* * * 

HE Canada First policy is a Consumer Last 

policy. This would not necessarily damn it 

in the eyes of reasonable men if it gave all our 
producers a fair deal and was designed to benefit 
labour and capital, farmers and manufacturers alike. 

But the special interests of the farmers and workers 

are given no fair consideration in this policy at all. 

It holds no measures to cheapen the farmer’s cost of 

production or to help him sell his grain; it has no 

provisions to safeguard labour against exploitation 
or unemployment ; it does not even propose any change 
in an existing distribution of taxation that is grossly 
unfair. Since the country is run primarily in the 
interests of the manufacturers and capitalists, they 
should certainly pay most of the cost of running 
it; but only 16 per cent. of the national revenue is paid 
by the income tax on these favoured classes, and most 
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of the rest is raised by the excise and customs duties 
that bear most heavily on the poorest classes of all. 
There is a certain humour in this policy that exploits 
nine-tenths of Canada’s population in the name of 
Canada First; if we could regard the situation with 
the broader vision of the politician or the captain of 
industry the whole affair might seem a practical joke, 
and a capital one at that; but we doubt whether our 
farmers are in the mood just now to stand a joke that 
is so very much at their expense. 
RICHARD DE Brisay. 


NOTES AND COMMENT 


FIGHTING FOR PEACE 


ORLD conditions on the twelfth anniversary 
\W of the Armistice seem to indicate that ‘The 

War to End War’ was not an unqualified 
success. In spite of all the international conferences 
which have been held, the expenditure on armaments 
is still rising, and sabres are rattling in a dozen nation- 
al scabbards. Fortunately the forces working for 
peace recognize these tendencies and are showing in- 
creased activity. The resolutions of the last Lambeth 
Conference and the proceedings of the United Church 
in Canada are evidence that the men of peace are de- 
veloping a more aggressive spirit. An attempt was 
made on Armistice Day this year by the Toronto 
Branch of The Fellowship of Reconciliation to drama- 
tize the peace movement, and operation orders were 
drawn up for the anti-militarist battalions. On the 
religious front, memorial services were held for the 
‘Heroes of Peace’; in the youth sector the pacifist 
screen play ‘High Treason’ was shown to hundreds of 
high-school pupils, followed by an address; in the 
political trenches a series of group discussions took 
place, with Mr. J. S. Woodsworth in command, to con- 
sider the psychological, political, and economic causes 
of war, and to discuss proposals for blasting away 
these obstacles to peaceful progress. Particular stress 
was laid on the principle that a purely negative attitude 
towards war is useless, and that peace cannot be 
secured without a struggle. War has its roots in 
almost every branch of human activity, but its tap- 
root feeds upon. social injustice, and the economic 
insecurity of great masses of people in every part of 
the world. The real heroes of peace will be those who 
will fight, and if necessary lose their lives, to remedy 
these conditions. 


FEEDING THE HUNGRY 


CERTAIN rich man, resuming his duties as 

custodian of the morals of his fellow-citizens 

after a two-months vacation in Great Britain 
and Europe, ‘during which he gave no attention to 
business or politics’, is apparently deeply concerned 
for the well-being of the families of the unemployed. 
He does not want men to spend money on liquor 
that would be needed to carry them over the winter 
season. They must spend their money, if they have 
any, on their families. This hypothetical mis-spend- 


ing of money by the unemployed is one of the few 
kinds of selfishness which can be got at and checked 
by the more prosperous. What about all the other 
selfishnesses which will contribute to this winter’s 
distress? Who is going to issue instructions that no 
employer who has dismissed a worker to cut down 
expenses may go to the theatre; that no one who has 
contributed less than — dollars to federated charities 
may buy a bottle of whisky? But of course On- 
tario is anxious to prove itself a believer in the proph- 
ecy ‘To him that hath shall be given, and from him 
that hath not shall be taken away even that which 
he seemeth to have’. But there are other ways of 
dealing with the same problem, and those who are 
concerned for their own self-respect and also for the 
physical well-being of their poorer fellow-citizens are 
making a plea for free meals for school-children this 
winter. The child whose education is compulsory 
should be physically fit to benefit by it. Otherwise so 
much good money is wasted. Two hot meals a day 
ought to be provided for any child without question. 
As a matter of fact, only the very poor would avail 
themselves at first of the privilege, but there is no 
reason why we should be so willing to get books and 
blackboards and teachers’ salaries and medical inspec- 
tion out of the taxes and so reluctant to place food 
on the same footing. This would be the best way to 
make sure that the children at least would not suffer 
from hunger this winter. 


PENOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 


HAT sagacious bird the ostrich could not adopt 

a more incomprehending attitude towards un- 
employment in its various phases than that es- 
poused by some of our public men. It seems fairly 
obvious (a) that there is unemployment and (b) that 
a starving man will steal to preserve life, either with 
or without arms as his temperament dictates. An 
Orillia magistrate is quoted by the Toronto Globe as 
saying that unemployment has nothing to do with the 
present crime wave, which is entirely the result of 
inadequate punishment and the sentimentalism of the 
public. This modern penologist advocates hanging 
for armed robbers and the lash for petty theft to be 
meted out at the discretion of the magistrate. Why 
stop there? Boiling in oil or breaking on the wheel 
would surely have a still more wholesomely deterrent 
effect. But that raises a further question. If. we 
flay a man for stealing a bottle of milk or disembowel 
him for playing cards on Sunday, what fiendish tor- 
ments should society hold in reserve for magistrates 
who let their ignorance and innate brutality outrun 
their discretion. It is an interesting problem in 


elementary penology. 
THE NOBEL AWARD 


R. SINCLAIR LEWIS is the latest Nobel 
M laureate in literature. Of all contemporary 

American novelists he is the most popular in 
Europe. This popularity and the Nobel award will 
be a matter of satisfaction for all of us who admire 
the most trenchant social critic in fiction that America 
has produced in our time. Nevertheless the award 
is more creditable to Mr. Lewis than to the Nobel 
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committee. For what Europeans like in Mr. Lewis is 
his criticism, not of humanity, but of America, Ameri- 
can manners and morals, American speech, American 
religion, American politics, American civilization. 
They read him with an absurd smugness, much as 
Englishmen used to read the less decorous French 
novelists, delighting in the exposure of French licen- 
tiousness and levity, and thanking their ancestors that 
the grave dependable race of Lily Langtry and Algern- 
on Charles Swinburne was not like the French. We 
commend to the committee the novels of Mr. Julian 
Green. 


THE HUNTERS’ SEASON 


OWADAYS a considerable number of people 
N are working for the preservation of our wild 

life and especially of our birds, but their efforts 
will have small effect until they are seconded by the 
popular press. At present, whatever formal support 
the newspapers may give to protective movements is 
more than neutralized by the tone of their news items. 
This autumn they have reported an unusual number 
of incidents which any thinking person must feel to 
be deplorable, but, far from making the comments 
which occasional ‘Conservation’ editorials might lead 
one to expect, the write-ups have expressed only casual 
indifference or frank commendation. For instance: 
a pelican was shot by a ‘lucky’ hunter in the Georgian 
Bay; two eagles were brought down near St. Cather- 
ines, and a third which escaped was cheerfully predict- 
ed to be certain of destruction; and (to quote a head- 
line), ‘Hunter Gets Rare Birds—Bags Two Cormor- 
ants in Northern District’. These three species are 
all rare in the districts where they were killed, and the 
pelican and cormorants are of especial interest, not 
only to naturalists, but to anyone capable of an in- 
terest beyond the narrowest of human outlooks. The 
daily press, however, left all comments to a few in- 
dignant correspondents. In fact, the general attitude 
of the press as well as of a majority of its public 
(despite whatever lip-service they may pay to Con- 
servation when spelled with a big c) is summed up 
in the elated words of an enthusiastic ‘sport’. He 
was fondling the broken and bloodstained plumage of 
a cock pheasant he had shot, and ‘Isn’t he a jim 
dandy?’ he exclaimed. Not till we really believe that 
a bird is considerably jim-dandier alive than dead will 
conservation get anywhere, and by then it may be too 
late for some species. 


OVER JOHN BULL’S BREAKFAST TABLE 


ND did the man really say these things, John?’ 
A asked Mrs. Bull as she put down her news- 
paper and poured the tea one morning in Nov- 

ember, ‘It does seem very rude of him.’ 

“Why yes, my dear, I’m afraid he did; but I don’t 
think he meant to be offensive. Out on the prairies 
where he belongs they’re accustomed to speak their 
minds bluntly, I suppose, and we can’t expect every 
Canadian to have the manners of a Laurier. The 
fellow came to talk business, after all; and he did 
make an offer of sorts, you know.’ 

‘I didn’t think much of his offer, so far as I could 
understand it,’ said Mrs. Bull. ‘It meant that our 


— 


food would cost us more, didn’t it? And it seemed 
to offer very little in return. I didn’t at all like the 
way he said you must take it or leave it before you 
even had time to think about it. Have you given him 
his answer yet? What did you tell him?’ 

Mr. Bull passed methodically from porridge to 
kidneys and bacon, ‘Well, of course, I had to tell him 
that we would, ha, leave it,’ he replied. 

‘I should think so,’ said his wife with decision, 
‘But what a pity the other Mr. Bennett didn’t come 
over instead. The one who has always said such 
nice things about the Empire and how much we could 
help each other. I’m sure if you’d had him to deal 
with there wouldn’t have been any of this unpleasant- 
ness.’ 

‘Well, really, my dear, hum, ha, as a matter of 
fact, you know, it’s the same man.’ 

‘The same man! Really John, you don’t mean 
that. How can it be the same man? That’s nonsense. 
You mean he is really? Well, I don’t understand it 
at all. I think Canadians must be very funny people. 
I can never make out what Lord Beaverbrook is up 
to from one day to another, and now this new man 
turns out to be a complete hypocrite. All they seem 
to care about is taxing our food. As if I wasn’t at 
my wit’s end trying to meet the butcher’s and baker’s 
bills now! You'll never let them tax our food, John, 
will you?’ 

‘Not unless they make it worth my while,’ replied 
John stolidly, and helped himself to sausages. ‘No 
fear!’ 

‘I do think it odd,’ continued his wife, ‘They are 
much better off than we are, and yet from some of 
the things they do you’d think they hadn’t a penny in 
the world. They can’t have nearly as many people 
on the rates as we have and yet they’re sending all 
these old women back to us to look after although 
some of them have been out there for years and 
brought up families in the country. Poor old dears. 
Just because they have fits or something and have to 
be taken care of now. I do think the Canadians 
might take care of them themselves, what with all 
their millionaires and gold-mines and things.’ 

‘I don’t quite understand that business myself,’ 
confessed Mr. Bull. ‘It doesn’t seem in character to 
me. But, of course, we must remember that times 
are bad everywhere just now, and the Canadians say 
that so many of their own people are waiting to get 
into their asylums and such places that they haven't 
room for everybody. And then I understand they 
run those institutions on a much more expensive scale 
than we do. Everything the best, no doubt, and the 
cost comes high.’ 

‘I see they’ve offered to take one of them back,’ 
said Mrs. Bull a little later from behind her news- 
paper. ‘And what do you think, John! The old wo- 
man refuses to go. She says she is much better treat- 
ed in the workhouse at Bolton and wants to stay there. 
She doesn’t want to go back to Canada at any price.’ 

‘What!’ exclaimed John Bull, ‘You don’t say so! 
Ha, ha, ha! Upon my soul, I haven’t another word 
to say. Well, well, so she prefers our workhouse to 
Canada, does she? Well, my dear, we'll keep her 
here and Mr. Bennett can go back to Canada. Yes, 
by George! they’ll each be in the right place then.’ 
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AS IT STRIKES AN ENGLISHMAN 


BY E. A. HAVELOCK 


HERE is a technique of salesmanship which the 
cheap-jack at a country fair has made his own. 
He stands behind his booth of patent medicines 
or crockery ware and conducts a little heart to heart 
talk with his audience, in the course of which he as- 
sures them that he is their dearest friend, the only 
man who understands them, and that accordingly it 
is solely with an eye to their interest that he offers 
them this priceless kitchen ornament at a figure which 
would break his heart did he really think of himself. 
But, he warns them—and his voice sinks to a hoarse 
whisper as he does it—if they once neglect this unique 
opportunity of acquiring it, the chance will never recur 
again, and with a vague yet emphatic flourish he in- 
dictates the waiting hundreds who tomorrow when he 
moves to another pitch will swoop to snatch the prize. 
By such methods does he strive to sell his pot at per- 
haps twice its value, and realize enough for his next 
meal. 

His tactics appear to be not unlike those adopted 
by the Canadian Prime Minister at the Imperial Con- 
ference. The comparison is scarcely too unkind, 
when the plain facts of the situation are reviewed. 
Even to the casual spectator of economic conditions it 
would appear that if the Canadian west, and incident- 
ally the eastern cities which have been enriched by 
the trade of the west, are to retain financial stability 
one thing is essential, and that is an assured foreign 
market, year by year, for Canadian grain. The only 
place where it can at present be found is in Great 
Britain. During the post-war years the considerable 
disorganisation of European crops has ensured that 
even under a laissez faire policy on Canada’s part, 
there has usually been room for her growing grain 
exports on the British market. But now two things 
are happening: the world supply of exportable grain 
is rising, and likely to continue to rise, with conse- 
quent depression of prices on the Liverpool market 
to a level which will at least temporarily bring thous- 
ands in the Canadian west near the poverty line; and 
secondly European countries, not only France, but the 
smaller nations of Eastern Europe, are taking steps to 
ensure that foreign-grown grain shall not compete 
within their own borders with home-grown. The 
world production is increasing, and simultaneously, 
by artificial means, the European capacity to absorb 
exportable surpluses from North and South America 
is being as far as possible curtailed. 

But England’s market still stands as the one ex- 
ception. Alone among the large countries of the 
world she still offers a free market to foodstuffs and 
raw materials. Since she has six times the population 
of Canada to clothe and feed, the market is a large 
one, and the countries of the world contend for the 
privilege of supplying it. 

_ When under these conditions the Dominion prem- 
lers gather in London to confer with Great Britain 
on matters economic, as well as political, it seems 
fairly clear with whom lies the bargaining power. 
There were some thoughtful people in England who, 
when the Beaverbrook campaign of Empire Free 
Trade was launched, with consequent repercussions 


on the Conservative party platform, foresaw 
the council chamber of the Empire transformed 
into a bargain counter, and voiced their objection 
thereto. However Mr. Bennett has shown that no 
such considerations of sentiment weigh with him. 
The edifying spectacle of the mother country and the 
dominions beating each other down in an economic 
bargain has no flavour which is objectionable to his 
loyal imperial conscience. 

This being so, we must apparently resign ourselves 
to the methods of the bargain salesman as a means 
of conducting inter-imperial relations. In this spirit 
Mr. Bennett has come forward and said—in effect— 
to Great Britain. ‘We will not give your goods free 
entry into Canada, but we will give you a preference 
of ten per cent. over other countries, a preference 
which I am bound to admit, if you press me, only 
amounts to three per cent. in actual money values; in 
exchange you will give Canada’s grain and other pro- 
ducts free entry into your markets and you will impose 
a tariff to keep out all other food imports.’ 

This he says, while the elevators on the Great lakes 
still contain the unsold remainder of crops two and 
even three years old...... Perhaps the technique of 
the bargain salesman justifies this enormous piece of 
bluff. But how in the name of common sense can he 
justify his proposition publicly as a unique and price- 
less opportunity offered freely to Britain, and laying 
heavy responsibility on her as the mother country of 
the Empire to accept it, lest the chance of binding the 
empire in bonds of self-interest never recur again? 
One would have thought the boot was on the other 
leg. What wonder that the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce, while registering approval of any attempt 
to reach commercial agreements with the Dominions, 
announced publicly that the Bennett proposals de- 
manded a sacrifice of Great Britain out of all pro- 
portion to the advantages offered her? 

There is of course a reason why Mr. Bennett feels 
he can adopt the tactics of the cheap-jack at a country 
fair. He knows very well that, in the party at pres- 
ent out of power in England, there is a strong move- 
ment towards increased protection of British mark- 
ets for the home producer, though the most 
extreme tariff reformers of Mr. Baldwin’s party 
would never have the nerve to put Mr. Bennett’s 
proposal in its unvarnished form before the 
British electorate as a serious proposition. But 
Mr. Bennett realizes that his protectionist proposals, 
besides appealing directly to conservative hearts be- 
cause couched in the bombast of imperial rhetoric, 
will provide valuable political ammunition for the 
English Conservative party, to the embarrassment of 
those in other parties who feel that while some com- 
mercial arrangement with the Dominions is long over- 
due, if they will only come half way, yet feel that the 
logic. of figures makes Mr. Bennett’s proposal impos- 
sible. Figures unluckily do not make good election- 
eering material. 

But what is Mr. Bennett indirectly doing? Is he 
inserting a finger in the English political pie, perhaps 
out of sheer love for his fellow conservatives under 
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Mr. Baldwin’s banner, perhaps because he realizes 
that from them he may have a chance of getting a 
better deal for Canada, even if not for the British 
consumer, if he helps to jockey them into power? 
Such is the Canadian policy openly avowed by leading 
Conservative journals in Canada, who speak of the 
British Labour ministry’s inefficient career as shortly 
to give way to a glorious epoch of imperial preferences 
under Conservative leadership. This perhaps is why 
Mr. Bennett, not content with attempting to bluff his 
way into the English wheat market at the conference 
table, takes it upon himself to warn the English people 
solemnly over the radio that it is up to them either to 
accept his offer, and preserve Empire solidarity, or 
run the risk of dissolving the partnership for ever. 
To illustrate how this attitude strikes an English- 
man, one need but suggest the picture of Mr. 
MacDonald during his recent visit to Ontario and 
Quebec taking the opportunity to enlist support in 
the Dominion for his own party’s panacea for the 
ills that beset us, and boldly putting forward socialism 
as the policy of the future, with a glance at the Ontario 
Hydro as an example of successful nationalization, 
and calling on the electorate to rally in support of the 
only system of government which can ensure lasting 
unity to the British Commonwealth—a system certain- 
ly not very near to the hearts either of Mr. Ferguson 


WHEAT 


or Mr. Bennett, or of Mr. King. One can imagine 
the howl of criticism, the cry of meddling interference, 
that would arise from respectable Toronto and Mont- 
real. Indeed, Mr. Snowden in replying to the Bennett 
proposals in a speech at Manchester, has only to point 
among other things to the system of parliamentary 
corruption which protection inevitably brings in its 
train, to provoke the comment in a Toronto daily that 
his speech implies almost an insult to Canadian insti- 
tutions! 

England however, as she is wisely content to let 
her Communists unload their chests in Hyde Park, 
is also content to listen to the perorations of Mr. Ben- 
nett. She has been told so often before that her last 
chance to retrieve herself has come, and is merely 
grateful when a man like Premier Hertzog of South 
Africa, for all his unimperial insistence on the right 
to secede, an insistence which no doubt to Mr. Bennett 
seems hardly in good taste, has yet the courtesy to 
acknowledge publicly that England’s world trade was 
not built up on the principles at present advocated by 
some of her Dominions, and that the very least they 
can do is to let her decide for herself whether the deli- 
cate machine of finance and commerce built up under 
free trade is already antiquated and ready for the 
scrap heap. England is probably better able to judge 
of this matter than Mr. Bennett. 


FUTURES 


BY J. F. WHITE 


there is no need for him to spend much thought 

on the natural processes of the body. The im- 
portant functions of digestion, circulation, elimina- 
tion of waste products, growth of new tissues, and all 
the other complicated inter-actions of his physical 
make-up work comfortably and smoothly beneath the 
level of his consciousness. When all is going well 
the less he thinks about these things the better. Even 
when trivial upsets take place they will cure them- 
selves more rapidly if he does not fuss about them too 
much. It is only when an important organ goes on 
strike that some mental effort is necessary. 

A certain analogy may be found between the in- 
dividual and the body economic. At those times when 
there is a steady growth in production, an increase in 
wealth, and no serious interference with the process 
of distribution, the thought that is given to economic 
problems is largely fruitless. This has been the situa- 
tion in North America during the last few years. Our 
radicals have pointed out that production might be 
greatly increased under a better system, that wealth 
might be more fairly apportioned, and that our method 
of distributing goods and services is very inefficient if 
the needs of our population as a whole are given any 
consideration. But when times are good no one pays 
any attention to the radicals. The standard of living 
in Canada and the United States is higher than in any 
other part of the world, and while that standard went 
on rising—no matter how slowly—the average citizen 
was not interested in utopian economics. During 


S‘ LONG as a man is enjoying normal health 


these periods of good times a certain justification may 
be found for the professional optimist, the ‘booster’, 
and the apostle of ‘service-—they may fulfil a useful 
biological function. When Rotarian meets Rotarian 
and each slaps the other on the back and announces 
that business is good, the general morale of the com- 
munity is strengthened, and business actually im- 
proves. But when a serious depression comes along 
and some important part of our economic machinery 
runs off the rails, then the formulas of Rotary are 
inadequate, and the benevolent ‘booster’ becomes a 
positive nuisance. At times like these it is more than 
usually evident that this continent is saturated with 
the psychology of salesmanship. ; 

During the last few months hardly a day has 
passed without at least one bank president, front-rank 
politician, or prominent man of business sonorously 
announcing that there is no business crisis in Canada; 
secondly that the crisis has been greatly exaggerated ; 
thirdly, that the recession in trade has now reached 
rock-bottom, and that boundless prosperity is due to 
arrive in the immediate future. A perfect example 
of this style of oratory was the speech of the Hon. 
E. B. Ryckman, Minister of Inland Revenue, at a 
meeting of the business men of Moose Jaw a few 
weeks ago, as reported in the daily press. After in- 
forming his audience that ‘the present trade depression 
is of a passing nature’, he went on to say that ‘the 
reaction is bound to come, and good crops and good 
prices are inevitable’. There is nothing strikingly or- 
iginal in this speech, and it may be doubted if either 
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his listeners or Mr. Ryckman himself took his remarks 
any too seriously. It was the characteristic oration 
of a successful politician, and was, no doubt, exactly 
what everyone expected under the circumstances. But 
while some of the more prosperous residents of Main 
Street, Moose Jaw, can afford to listen with good- 
natured toleration to these political bed-time stories, 
there are tens of thousands of farmers within a radius 
of a few hundred miles of that town who cannot 
afford to be so magnanimous. Saskatchewan, more 
than any other province, depends upon wheat for her 
livelihood, and with a less than average yield, with 
the price of wheat below the pre-war level, and with 
25 or 30 per cent. of her crops unthreshed and snowed 
in, the majority of the farmers of. the province are 
faced with a bleak winter. If we have to face a 
prolonged depression it is only fair to these men that 
they should know it and prepare to meet it. It is 
hardly necessary to emphasize the importance to Can- 
ada of her grain trade—more particularly wheat. In 
1928 we exported wheat and wheat flour to the value 
of four hundred and twelve million dollars, out of a 
total export of Canadian products for that year of 
twelve hundred and twenty-eight millions; that is to 
say wheat amounted to more than a third of our total 
exports. Over a period of several years the same 
result may be obtained, wheat represents, in value, 
roughly one third of the goods that we ship to other 
countries. Not only does Canada lead the world in 
exports of wheat, but she has also established some- 
thing of a record in the break-neck speed with which 
she has increased her volume of production. In 1908 
we grew 112 million bushels, in 1928 we harvested 
533 million bushels, so that in twenty years our yield 
multiplied over four and a half times. This gives 
an exaggerated picture because the 1908 crop was be- 
low normal and the 1928 crop exceptionally large. 
But by taking an average of three crop-years the rate 
of growth is still remarkable. The average for 1908- 
9-10 is 137 million bu., for 1918-19-20, 215 million 
bu., and for 1926-27-28, 473 million bu. While the 
rural population in Canada has been growing slowly, 
the farmer’s production per capita has been doubling 
in twenty years. In 1901 the total area in field crops 
in Canada was a little over 19 million acres, in 1922 
it was 57 million acres. In 1901 the rural population, 
in even thousands, was 3,318,000, in 1921 it was 4,- 
425,000. which means that whereas the farmer was 
growing 6 acres of field crops per capita in 1901, he 
was working nearly thirteen, twenty years later. 
These acreages seem absurdly small, but it must be 
realized that ‘rural population’ includes the inhabi- 
tants of small villages and hamlets, who are not ac- 
tually farmers at all, and the average number of in- 
habitants per farm works out at 6.18 in 1921. So 
these acreages of field crops must be multiplied by six. 
Allowance must also be made for those older farming 
districts, such as parts of Quebec, Ontario, and the 
Maritimes where development has been less rapid. 
It is quite clear what is happening. The average 
farmer was using more efficient machinery and work- 
ing twice as much land in 1921 as he was in 1901, 
and, due to the increased yields which are a result of 
improved varieties of seeds, he was producing nearly 
three times as much food. Until the census of 1931 


is completed and the figures tabulated, we cannot 
know exactly what changes have taken place in the 
last ten years, but there is every indication that, 
in order to survive, the farmer, in the last decade, has 
been forced to speed-up like his urban brother. Un- 
fortunately for the Canadian farmer, the same forces 
that have been driving him along the road of increased 
efficiency have also been operating in Australia, the 
Argentine Republic, Russia, and other wheat-produc- 
ing countries, so that he can now see, as a result of his 
efforts, elevators and barns stuffed to capacity, a glut 
of wheat on the world market, and the selling price 
of his grain below the cost of production. It is not 
much consolation for him to realize that the Brazilian 
coffee planter, the Cuban sugar grower, the cotton 
producer of the Southern States, and the New Zeal- 
and butter-maker are all in the same fix. 

This is the fine matured fruit of an individualis- 
tic, laissez-faire system of agricultural production op- 
erating under the stimulus of an increasingly efficient 
mechanical technique, working in conjunction with a 
semi-monopolistic form of distribution which has for 
its sole aim the accumulation of profits. It is much 
easier to moralize on the absurdity of such a condi- 
tion of affairs, which produces poverty, unemploy- 
ment, and all kinds of individual frustration in direct 
ratio to the increase of real wealth, than it is to 
suggest any remedies short of the most revolutionary 
changes in our economic philosophy. 

It is estimated that the world crop of wheat for 
1930-31 will amount to 4,470,000,000 bushels and that 
the exportable surplus will come to 1,273,000,000 bu., 
while the effective demand from the countries that im- 
port wheat will amount to 750,000,000 bu. So that 
the exporting nations will have 520,000,000 bu. left 
on their hands, or nearly enough to fill the demand for 
another year. Obviously, the only way to improve 
this situation is for the exporting nations to grow 
less wheat or for the importing countries to consume 
more, but the tendency is all the other way. Canada, 
Australia, the Argentine Republic, and Russia are all 
increasing their acreages of wheat and, at the same 
time, Europe is attempting to reduce her food imports 
toa minimum. If prices remain at their present level 
for another year or two, those farmers who are work- 
ing a small acreage at a higher-than-average cost of 
production, and those who are on the less productive 
soils will be forced out of business, and will help to 
swell the world’s growing army of unemployed. It 
is here that the average cost of production per bushel 
becomes all important. In an article in the November 
issue of The Commerce of the Nation E. S. Archi- 
bald, Director of Dominion Experimental Farms, pro- 
vides some interesting figures. In large field wheat 
production on the western experimental farms they 
found that a 10 bu. crop per acre cost $1.42 per bu., 
a 14 bu. crop $1.05, 22 bu. to the acre cost 71 cents, 
and 28 bu. cost 58 cents per bu. The ten-year aver- 
age yield, for the years 1918-1927, in the province 
of Saskatchewan was 15 bu. to the acre, so that the 
average cost of producing a bushel of wheat in Sas- 
katchewan is in the neighbourhood of $1.00, and half 
the wheat grown in Canada comes from that prov- 
ince. This much is certain, the western farmer can- 
not continue indefinitely to grow wheat at a cost of 
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$1.00 and sell it at 70 cents. Mr. Archibald says in 


his article :— 

Labour-saving machinery and more power controlled 
per operator induce a marked trend towards larger farms. 
Western Canada grain farmers in order to compete with 
Kansas and other great grain-growing countries have no 
alternative but to reduce production costs, and this they 
are doing through the increased application of machinery 
and scientific cultivation. 


Possibly this will be the solution. Mr. Thomas D. 
Campbell of Montana farms some 100,000 acres, and 
in Kansas, during the last two years, a number of 
large corporation farms have been started. In Russia 
the ‘Gigant’, the largest of the new state farms covers 
an area of half a million acres, and the manager is 
obliged to use an aeroplane in making his tours of 
inspection. Perhaps we may see a race of ‘Gigants’ 
in Western Canada, in which case our western farm 
population will necessarily be reduced by one half 
or two-thirds. And then, when all the world is cov- 
ered by these giant farms we shall have an even great- 
er problem to solve, because, under these conditions, 
the world’s harvest will be bigger and better than ever. 


REMEMBRANCE 


(Mr. Rudyard Kipling speaks to the Socialist 
Government). 


You shall not cheat us of this hour! 
This barren yearly wreath 

Still seals our unrepentant power 
That sold our sons to Death. 

Our stubborn hearts will not resign 
One wrong unperfected—— 

Living, we marked them with our sign, 
And still we claim them dead. 


Ours were the hands that forged their doom, 
Ours was the broken trust, 
Ours were the lies that made their tomb 
A memory in the dust; 
Now with a gesture and a prayer 
We pay as we have payed 
The debt we have refused to bear, 
The pledge we have betrayed. 


Hymn them with trumpets; praise, extol, 
Leave no vain word unsaid, 

And let the empty echoes roll 
Above the unanswering dead; 

Our guilt is shriven, our rite atones, 
Though all they died to save 

Lies with our honour and their bones 
In the unyielding grave. 


Epcar McInnis. 


O CANADA 


R. BENNETT’S antics in England raise one 
M or two serious questions which are likely to 
be forced with increasing emphasis upon the 
attention of the Canadian public during the next two 
or three years. The more his conduct at the Confer- 
ence is studied the more the suspicion grows that his 
real purpose there was to provide an electioneering 
stunt by which his Conservative friends could succeed 
in displacing the Labour government. Whether the 
suspicion is justified or not, it is evident that he has 
done more in six weeks to undermine the good feeling 
on which Imperial unity ultimately rests than all the 
‘Separatists’ have accomplished in the last ten years. 
It is therefore necessary for us in Canada to consider 
what mandate our Prime Minister had from the Cana- 
dian people that gave any authorization for his extra- 
ordinary performances. 
In the first place it is about time that we discussed 
a little more thoroughly just what the election results 
of July 28 signified. It has been too readily taken 
for granted that the voters gave Mr. Bennett an over- 
whelming victory and a clear mandate to carry out his 
policy of raising the tariff. Certainly he has in this 
present Parliament a clear majority of thirty over all 
possible combinations of opponents. But he would 
have no such security if the distribution of seats in 
the House of Commons reflected with any accuracy 
the distribution of votes in the constituencies. In 
1926, over the Dominion as a whole, the Conservatives 
won 46% of the votes; in 1930 they won 49%. In 
1926 the Liberals (including the Liberal-Progres- 
sives) won 46.3% of the votes; in 1930 their propor- 
tion sank to 46.1%. This is all that the great Con- 
servative victory of 1930 amounted to. The Liberals 
practically maintained their position. The gains of 
the Conservatives were at the expense of the inde- 
pendent groups. In spite of all their frantic and 
bombastic oratory they only increased their voting 
power by 3% of the electorate, and they still have 
less than 50% of the voters supporting them. 
* * * 


HE Liberals owed their fortunate position after 
1926* chiefly to the fact that the working of 
our single-member constituency system gave 

them far more seats than they deserved from the 
Prairies and from Quebec. In the three Pairie prov- 
inces in 1926 there were 200,542 votes cast for 
straight Liberal candidates (not including the Liberal- 
Progressives) and there were 200,138 votes cast for 
the Conservatives. Yet the Liberals elected 23 mem- 
bers and the Conservatives only one. In Quebec the 
Liberals won 61 seats to the Conservative 4, though 
the proportion according to the votes cast should 
have been 42 to 23. The 1930 election corrected these 
outrageous anomalies and broke up the so-called 
‘solid’ Prairies and Quebec. Today the Conservatives 


*An analysis and discussion of the 1926 voting figures is 
given in THe CANADIAN Forum for May, 1930. 
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have 23 members from the Prairies which is one more 
than they earned on the voting, and they have 25 
from Quebec which is still four or five short of their 
due proportion. 

But the 1930 election produced other anomalies 
in other parts of the country which are almost as 
bad as those of 1926 on the Prairies and in Quebec. 
And it is to these that Mr. Bennett owes his present 
comfortable position in the House. Ontario on July 
28 elected 59 Conservatives, 22 Liberals and one Pro- 
gressive. This on the face of it makes a better show- 
ing for the Conservatives than did the 1926 election 
when they won only 53 seats. Yet actually, in a poll 
which, compared with 1926, showed increased num- 
bers voting for both parties, the Conservatives secured 
only 65,000 additional votes while the Liberals won 
149,000. The 1930 voting in Ontario—745,414 Con- 
servative to 590,071 liberal votes—should give the 
Liberals 13 more seats than they have. In the three 
Maritime provinces the voting produced 23 Conser- 
vative to 6 Liberal members. Yet the votes cast were 
280,044 to 232,108—figures which should have given 
16 Conservative and 13 Liberal members. In the 
little province of Prince Edward Island the Liberals 
actually polled six more votes than the Conservatives, 
but the Island sends 3 Conservatives and only one 
Liberal to the House. In Manitoba 111,312 Conser- 
vative votes elected 11 members, while 96,389 Liberal 
and Liberal-Progressive votes elected only 4. 


* * * 


F OUR present Parliament were really representa- 
tive of the balance of forces in the Dominion, the 
question whether Mr. Bennett should hold power 

would depend on the votes of the various independent 
groups and individuals. As everyone knows, certain 
of the Western farmer members have long felt much 
more kindly disposed to the Conservatives than to 
the Liberals, and it is quite possible that at the open- 
ing of the new session they might have voted Mr. 
Bennett into office. But on the one decisive question 
of the tariff the Independents have shown very clear- 
ly that they do not believe in Mr. Bennett’s panacea. 
When the Prime Minister introduced his tariff increa- 
ses this September, and when Mr. King moved the 
Liberal amendment to the motion to go into commit- 
tee, the co-operating independent groups moved a sub- 
amendment of their own in order to put their views 
on record. The wording of their motion is worth 
recalling. 


Whereas the government has introduced as a remedy 
for the existing economic depression ‘a steeply graded in- 
crease in our tariff schedules; 

While this house welcomes the assurance of the Prime 
Ministér that prices will not be raised, this house is not 
convinced that any adequate means of enforcement is 
provided. 

Further, this house regrets that there is no definite pro- 
vision for safeguarding the standards of labour. 

This house is of the opinion that the proposals of the 
government do not constitute a permanent or general cure 
for unemployment. 

In particular they will not enable us to secure markets 
for our agricultural products. 


This motion was moved by Mr. Garland of the 
U.F.A., it was seconded by Mr. Woodsworth of the 
Labour group, and it was supported on division by 


the U.F.A. and Labour members, by the two farmer 
members from Saskatchewan, and by the two inde- 
pendent members, Mr. Bourassa from Quebec and 
Mr. Neill from British Columbia.* This vote made 
it abundantly clear that on his one essential policy, 
that of increasing the tariff, Mr. Bennett has against 
him in the House a body of members who represent 
more than one half of the electorate. No amount of 
rhetoric or bluster on his part can get over this in- 
convenient fact- It is a fact which will become in- 
creasingly clear to the public and increasingly incon- 
venient to him during the next few years. 
* * * 
HE regularity with which a very small change 
in the voting of the electors is exaggerated in- 
to a big turnover in the party complexion of 
the House of Commons will sooner or later compel 
us to face the problem of our electoral machinery. 
Under present conditions our general elections have 
become a pure gamble, and every inducement is of- 
fered to conduct them in a gambling spirit. A very 
small percentage of votes in the considerable number 
of constituencies where the parties are fairly evenly 
balanced may cause the electoral pendulum to oscillate 
violently from one side to the other. If these were 
the votes of the thinking minority there might be 
some defence for the present system. But quite ob- 
viously they are not. Neither the Dunning budget 
nor the Bennett clap-trap about unemployment and 
Canada First was designed for the thinking minority. 
They were meant to capture the boobs, to attract the 
floating population who have no definite political op- 
inions and no continuous knowledge of political issues, 
and who can be swept off their feet by well-calculated 
appeals to sentiment. These are the people whose 
votes now determine our elections. And, just as in 
their private recreations they demand movies with 
kisses which are yards long and bedrooms which are 
of an inconceivable magnificence, so in their public 
activities they demand ever wilder and more extrava- 
gant performances from the political leaders. Only 
by such performances can their attention be roused 
and kept. Most intelligent observers were inclined to. 
think that Mr. Bennett in the last election went be- 
yond the limits of decency with his ravings about 
traitors and Judases, his ridiculous promises to cure 
unemployment at once, and his shameless bribing of 
the electorate with new public works. But it is now 
evident that this was just the kind of campaigning 
that paid. True, it did not win many new votes in 
the aggregate, but it won just enough to produce a 
sweeping change in the composition of the House of 
Commons. 


* * * 


N his recent book, How Britain is Governed, a book 
I which can be studied with profit by Canadians as 

well as Englishmen, Mr. Ramsay Muir discusses 
this situation with his usual penetration :— 
What is still more serious is that this method of election 
throws controlling power into the hands of the least solid, 
the least instructed, and the most wavering part of the 
electorate—into the hands of those who can be driven this 
way or that by sudden panics, or electioneering stunts, or 
campaigns of creeping slander, or wild and reckless prom- 
ises. In almost any constituency a swing of perhaps 5 per 


*Miss Macphail was paired and did not vote. 
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cent. of the electorate—often consisting of people who 
have never taken any serieus interest in politics and have 


perhaps not even attended the meetings of the rival can- 


didates—will give victory to one side of another; and 
solid bodies of reasonable opinion that cannot be stam- 
peded in this way count for nothing, and are excluded 
from exercising any influence by their votes upon the course 
of national policy. 


The fact is that in our modern democratic com- 
munities we are faced with a Gresham’s law of poli- 
tics which tends continuously to degrade the quality 


BY LEONARD 


leries would be crowded. I recognized ac- 

quaintances from Kamsack, Alberta; from 
Guelph; from Napanee. Acquaintances without axes; 
they were not lobbying. They were simply lined up, 
ticket in hand, waiting to listen in on a short session 
fraught with momentous import. 

We had cruised about Ottawa, swung up Parlia- 
ment Hill, and parked warily and safely outside the 
Senate’s sacred areas. Having perambulated on the 
roof of the Parliament Buildings and absorbed a view 
the rival of some of the famous views of Europe, we 
found ourselves in the front row of the members’ gal- 
lery. Three o’clock and the House assembling. ..... 
galleries nearly full, the slaves of Hansard ready, 
the Sergeant-at-Arms quietly panoplied in the signifi- 
cance of convention immemorial. 

It was easy to find the two sleek bachelors. Later 
in the afternoon Mr. King relaxed in his seat and per- 
mitted his well-tailored weight to sprawl a little, but 
the first impression he gave was that of solid dignity. 
Mackenzie King’s face does not reassure the earnest 
and simple-minded. The innocent wouldn’t readily 
trust Mr. King. It’s the eyes, the mouth, something 
in the adjustment of the head to the torso. Mr. King’s 
is not the face of the impassioned lover of humanity. 
It is the face of a man who is endeavouring to make 
of acquiescent urbanity a graceful virtue, of one who 
has decided that neither country nor party is any long- 
er worth his efforts. As Mr. King is also too much 
the gentleman to be a blatant enthusiast for his own 
aggrandizement, one gets the impression that Mr. King 
is simply a man who has shot his bolt, a man whose 
place is no longer in the forefront of political life. He 
sits and looks on. 

Mr. Bennett never sprawled. How dared he? Be- 
sides being the surprised new Premier, which in itself 
involves at once duties and a weight of cares always 
to be had in mind, Mr. Bennett is not at any time a 
self-forgetful person. He actually seems to be a man 
who takes himself and the country seriously. Such 
men are increasingly rare in Canadian political life 
and they are apt to be dangerous. Mr. Bennett is not 
a true Conservative except by accident. He is really 
an anomaly in the Conservative party—an Evangelical 
tremendously in earnest, and apt, in a direct, ignorant, 
and simple-minded fashion, to turn the world upside 
down before his lust is satisfied. The worldly—those 


is HERE were queues in the corridors. The gal- 








THE CONSUMER LISTENS IN 





of our electoral campaigns. No doubt P.R. will not 
by itself elevate the quality of Canadian politics, 
But, when a campaign of such colossal humbug as we 
witnessed last July can be used to foist upon us a 
policy of high protection for which the majority did 
not vote, a good many people are bound to ask them- 
selves whether the objections to P.R. are quite so un- 
answerable as practical politicians have been wont to 
assure us. 


F.H.U. 





HUNGERFORD 


who carry gracefully the burdens of disillusionment 
which human life accumulates—are made fearful by 
Mr. Bennett. Among other things, he is apt to wreck 
his party. He will not temper conscience with exped- 
iency, but he will very probably mix conscience with 
stupidity, temper, and obstinacy, and, by a power of 
conviction and energy of endeavour, keep on going un- 
til even the members of the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion begin to tremble and despoil themselves. 

As the proceedings went on-—the House was deal- 
ing with the Government bill to amend the dumping 
clauses—we looked beyond the leaders. On the whole 
the better-dressed men were on the Government side— 
the men who keep a good table, discriminate between 
a tailor and a man with a pair of scissors, and know 
how to treat servants and radicals. The extreme of 
this type was almost immediately beneath us, light 
suit perfectly tailored and pressed, a discreet tie, good 
barbering, and good shoes. The light suit heaved 
and grunted in supercilious contempt as Mr. Garland 
or Mr. Ilsley put questions to the Government. By 
the contempt and the disdainful imperviousness of 
such as these Mr. Bennett may be undone. They con- 
stitute, next to Mr. Bennett himself, the most danger- 
ous element in the Conservative party. Simply be- 
cause they are ignorant and because they are entrench- 
ed, political realities will have no meaning for them. 
Lacking Mr. Bennett’s basic honesty, and Mr. Rogers’ 
shewd awareness of forces at work, they simply grunt 
for the party. Today that is not quite enough. 

On the other side of the House sat Miss MacPhail, 
delightfully gowned, beautiful of figure, from the gal- 
lery a most attractive woman. It was only when she 
rose and spoke that one realized she is no gentleman. 
Her diction, her pantomime, her voice, alike bespoke 
the hearty, vital, downright democrat. One feels that 
Miss MacPhail would not mince in and out of the 
House, delicately bowed in sober thought, as did Mr. 
Bennett. One feels that Agnes would swagger well 
should the fortunes of the day ever give to her the 
mandate from the country to carry out the country’s 
orders. 

No stranger to the gallery could survey the House 
and miss Mr. Rogers and Mr. Woodsworth. If Mr. 
Bennett is one of the two really vital figures in the 
House as now constituted, Mr. Woodsworth is unmis- 
takably the other. In many ways a fascinating pair. 
Both in earnest, both informed, both gentlemen, both 
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carrying a potent threat against established custom. 
If the aristocrat is one who accumulates refining ex- 
periences, treasures them, and carries them gracefully 
and with a touch of humour, perhaps Woodsworth is 
the more aristocratic. Mr. Bennett seems to possess 
temper without humour. Of Mr. Rogers, a lady next 
to us said: ‘Isn’t it a pity he bears the reputation he 
does? He looks so like a beautiful godfather.’ 

But the debate? I was the consumer and I was 
listening in. For three hours I listened and watched. 


I became convinced that I’d pay more for good fruit 
and for first-class butter, suspicious that I’d pay more 
for good clothes and good shoes, and was made to en- 
tertain the surmise that perhaps I’d have more money 
with which to pay more. And as for the farmer.... 
I decided to hurry home to ask Alice in Wonderland 
about the farmer. 


In the meantime I knew that Bennett would drive 
on—to disaster maybe, to an end anyway. 


CLEMENCEAU AND THE CLASSICS 


BY W. L. GRANT 


his mind, the humanistic and the scientific; 

but in very few men are they equal and har- 
monious. An interesting amusement is to take some 
well known figure and try to argue out which side 
is deepest in him. Thus Leonardo da Vinci, if one 
goes deep enough, proves to be in the last resort not 
quite harmonious. His scientific side is one layer 
deeper than his humanistic. The only man I have 
ever known personally, about whom I was puzzled to 
decide, was Sir William Osler, the great scientist, who 
in the year before his death was President of the Clas- 
sical Association of Great Britain. In Osler the 
scientist and humanist were so harmoniously blended 
that I found it impossible to say which was preponder- 
ant. Recent reading makes me feel that to him should 
be added that great Frenchman, perhaps the greatest 
Frenchman of his type since Napoleon, Georges 
Clemenceau. 

In 1865 Clemenceau graduated as a doctor, and to 
the last kept up his scientific studies. In the two 
volumes entitled, La Soirée de ma Pensée, published 
in 1927, this retired and diabetic statesman of eighty- 
six propounds his thesis of biologic determinism with 
a verve and a width of reading which would be re- 
markable in a professed scientist of half his age. But 
he was also to the last an enthusiastic student of the 
Classics, and especially of that Greece in which, as 
he said, everything begins, and with which we all 
must end. At every step of his career, at almost 
every page of his writing his love of Greek thought 
and art is manifest.* The two delightful volumes of 
his table talk, published by his Secretary, M. Jean 
Martet, return again and again to the wonder of 
Greece. When in 1910 he visited South America, and 
was shown by the prison authorities of Brazil their 
very latest and most improved system of taking finger 
prints, his somewhat unexpected comment was, ‘what 
a lot of trouble would have been saved Ulysses, if they 
had only had such a system in Ithaca!’ Though a 
Latin, his love was for Greece. Rome he thought 
heavy, narrow, cruel, the Boche of the ancient world. 
But the Greeks! :— 

All the temples of the best epoch are very small. There- 
in is the triumph of that wonderful people; they divined 
that the key of the problem was not in size, but in har- 


mony. They are the only people who ever understood that. 
As for the Egyptians with their pyramids, they could heap 


E VERY educated man has at least two sides to 


Le Silence de M. Clemenceau. 
M. Clemenceau peint par lut-méme. 


sg Jean Martet: 


up stones upon stones, but they broke their backs before 
they reached the sky. The Greeks looked for the solution 
of the problem not in space but in thought. (Martet) 


The year before he published La Soirée de ma 
Pensée, he suddenly threw off in one jet a little book 
on Demosthenes, which should be in the hands of 
every student of the Classics. Demosthenes is, of 
course, Clemenceau, even to the unjust accusations of 
graft. Athens is France, the most idealistic people in 
the world, but failing for want of will. Philip and 
the Macedonians are William II and the Prussians, 
whom Clemenceau hated, but never underestimated. 
Nowhere did Clemenceau pour out more fully his feel- 
ing for France than in explaining that of Demosth- 
enes for Athens. How deep a thing is patriotism ; how 
intertwined at once with the thought of the little farm, 
or village, or city, in which we were born, with the 


first steps and stories of childhood, and with all the 
mingled tumult and flood of a long history. Even 
more than religion, patriotism can make us live and 


die for those whom we know to be unworthy. ‘Per- 
haps the last joy of Demosthenes was to be at last 
delivered from those for whom he was dying.’ The 
Greeks produced the most marvellous group of high 
personalities whom the world has known, but no great 
national coherence in which their gifts might continu- 
ously expand. 

Clemenceau had none of that affected horror of 
translations, which is the mark of the pedant. Both 
in his Table Talk and in The Evening of My Thought 
he sharpens his angry wit on his early teacher in the 
Lycée at Nantes, who had read with him the De 
Corona‘ at the rate of three lines a month’ but had 
refused point blank either to let him have a transla- 
tion in the mirror of which he might regard the oration 
as a whole, or even a translation of the remaining 
works of Demosthenes, so that he. might see the De 
Corona in its relation to the whole oratory of the man. 


How much of the Hellenism which throbs through 
Clemenceau’s Demosthenes which throbbed through 
his life and helped not a little to uphold him in some 
of its hardest passages, how much of this rich elixir 
does the average Canadian get from reading a few 
pages of a simplified Caesar—an author in any case 
unsuitable for early reading—, a few hundred lines 
of Virgil, and the 229 pages of the Ontario High 
School Ancient History. That is another story. God 
and the Ontario Matriculation Board work in myster- 


ious ways. 
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THE OLD MAN 


BY MARY QUAYLE INNIS 


HE old man came late to dinner as usual. He 
had been driving the horses attached to the 
hay fork, while Jack operated the levers. It 
was work which seemed suitable for old Carey, since 
he had nothing to do except urge the horses forward 
or drive them back in obedience to Jack’s shouted ord- 
ers. But even that he couldn’t do properly, and Jack 
came in rough with irritation. Old Carey would re- 
verse the orders, or stand and do nothing when the 
fork with its tremendous load was poised precariously 
just outside the partition of the hay mow and needed 
a quick, strong pull to send it safely over. Moreover, 
the old man was so lame that he made slow work of 
everything. 

‘All right, Jack,’ Mr. Ridge said pacifically, ‘I 
know he’s a torment but I thought we’d just keep him 
over the haying.’ 

‘It’s foolishness,’ Jack insisted. ‘Mother could 
come out an’ do what little he does in half the time.’ 

They spoke in ordinary voices in the old man’s 
presence and though he was not deaf, he gave no sign 
of hearing. He had grown very thin—his faded blue 
shirt was gathered in folds under the belt of the gray 
trousers and his bare forearms were like dry branches. 
His cheeks had fallen in against the toothless gums 
and his thin, rust-gray hair showed the yellow skin 
ironed flat over the skull bones. His face was yel- 
lowish-brown, with a flush of colour under the eyes 
which were a clear, pale blue like the sky after rain. 
He was very tidy. Mrs. Ridge said she could not 
have stood him around so many years if he had not 
been so neat. He scrubbed his hands and face and 
came to the table moist and fresh-looking for all his 
age. 

The old man always liked to eat his bread dry and 
that was a saving. Also, because he had no teeth, 
he could eat no meat, though sometimes he looked 
longingly at the sizzling platter of fried pork and liked 
to dip his crust in the grease when no one was noticing. 

Jack Ridge couldn’t remember when the old man 
had not lived in the house or when his stupidity and 
lameness had not been a nuisance. But twenty-odd 
years ago he had lived with his wife and his daughter 
Hazel in a tiny cottage at Snowbridge. He had never 
in his life owned a farm or even the scrap of ground 
on which his house stood, but at one time he had been 
a smart workman and earned good money. The 
Ridges had often hired him when they were first 
married. 

‘He was a wonder to pitch manure,’ Mrs. Ridge 
would say. ‘He always took such a pride in it an’ 
boasted how fast he was. He was as good as any 
manure-spreader.’ 

But then he had fallen off the top of Smith’s silo 
and hurt his hip. For months he had lain in bed 
while his family lived on the charity of the neighbours. 
He walked with a terrible limp after that and there 
was very little work he could do. But between them 
he and his wife managed to keep Hazel in school; 
she always had meat sandwiches and a cookie to 
take for her lunch if there wasn’t another crumb of 
food in the house. They bought her pretty dresses 


too till she married the son of the feedstore man at 
Alder. Then Mrs. Carey died, as though the hope 
of achieving her daughter’s marriage had been all 
that had kept her alive so long. 

‘They always spoiled that girl,’ Mrs. Ridge said 
impatiently. ‘Thought she was something wonderful.’ 

The Ridges had taken in the old man. Everything 
had been sold to pay his wife’s funeral expenses; 
he came to them with nothing but his overalls and 
a stout oak stick which he used in walking long dis- 
tances. It was a stick that could have been replaced 
in any woods, but he had kept the same one all these 
years as though there were some peculiar virtue in 
it. He had no memento of his wife—not a single 
thread of her clothes or of anything that had belonged 
to her. Mrs. Ridge thought he had been hard-heart- 
ed to save no relic but people said that Mrs. Carey 
had died so poor that there was nothing left above her 
burial clothes to save. 

While they were eating dinner, Mr. Ridge’s 
nephew, Fred Tyler, drove into the yard and was wel- 
comed to the table. He did not come often, so Mrs. 
Ridge opened a sealer of spiced peaches in his honor, 
though she did not like him. 

Old Carey finished his dinner and left the table 
as Fred arrived. At the door he turned and ducked 
his head. 

‘Good-bye, all,’ he said before he went out. 

Fred looked surprized and Mrs. Ridge admitted, 

‘He’s a nice-spoken old man. He’s said that every 
day for twenty years, I guess. But he ain’t no good 
at all. You can’t hurry him or learn him anything 
new.’ 

‘He’s got to go,’ Jack repeated. ‘I won't put up 
with him no more. He can’t understand a word and 
he’s so danged slow.’ 

Fred tried to change the subject but Jack would 
not be sidetracked and at last Mr. Ridge agreed, 

‘I guess so. Ain’t worth his victuals any more. We 
might’s well get it over. We can take him today. 
You go tell him, Jack. Maybe he could go along with 
you, Fred. You're goin’ that way.’ 

‘What way? Where you takin’ him?’ 

‘To the Home at Maple Hill. We got it all fixed 
there. Just have to take him an’ put him in.’ 

‘To the Home! Does he have to go there?’ 

‘Sure. Why not? He ain't worth his keep to 
us no more.’ 

‘Didn’t you ever give him anything but his keep?’ 

‘Of course not, Fred,’ Mrs. Ridge cried defensively. 
‘We offered him clothes an’ spending money when 
his wife died an’ nobody else offered anything. Lame 
an’ dumb as he is he ain’t been worth that. The 
men’s clothes fitted him all right an’ we give him 
money for tobacco for a while but then he quit smokin 
an’ he ain’t needed money for anything else. He 
ain’t never off the place.’ 

‘What made him quit smokin’? Fred asked. 

Mrs. Ridge flushed angrily. 

‘How do I know? John never smoked an’ Jack 
don’t, so I guess he saw he’d be better without it.’ 
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‘But we’re payin’ him right enough,’ Mr. Ridge 
put in. ‘He’s gettin’ wages if we didn’t never promise 
him none.’ 

‘How’s that?’ 

‘If we’d paid him he’d just have frittered it away, 
an’ now he gets it ail in a lump where it'll do the 
most good.’ 

‘How?’ 

‘Why, I have to pay to get him into the Home. 
Three hundred dollars! That’s pretty good wages 
for an old man as slow as he is. He'll like it there. 
It don’t make no difference to an old fellow like that 
where he is.’ 

Jack came in with old Carey. The old man was 
protesting eagerly about something. 

‘I don’t want to go yet,’ he said earnestly. 
ain’t wrote. She’ll want me to live with her. 
wait till you hear from Hazel.’ 

No one paid any attention. 

‘Jack an’ I got to get on with the hayin’,’ Mr. Ridge 
said. ‘I don’t know who’ll go with him.’ 

‘I guess I can,’ his wife offered, ‘if Fred’ll take 
us. I want to get some cotton batts for quilts an’ 
look at shoes. I can come back on the radial.’ 

It was all arranged and Mrs. Ridge went upstairs 
to dress and pack old Carey’s belongings. They were 
so few that she wrapped them in a newspaper parcel 
and added the oak stick. 

When they went out to the car, the old man was 
still protesting. 

‘Hazel won’t want I should go there,’ he insisted. 
‘She wants me to live with her when you ain’t got no 
more work for me here. You write an’ tell her an’ 
she’ll come for me. She’s got a nice car—she’ll come 
get me.’ 

Nobody was listening and Fred exclaimed, 

‘Why don’t you write to his daughter? I don’t 
see why you hustle him off like this when she wants 
him.’ 

Mrs. Ridge sighed impatiently. 

‘We did write to her,’ she said. ‘An she wrote 
back an’ said she hadn’t no room an’ we was to pro- 
vide for him the best we could. You mustn’t put any 
stock in his talk.’ 

The old man was standing close to her but he was 
so dense, that even then it was impossible to tell 
whether he had understood or not. But he said no 
more, only stood rearranging his sunken lips over the 
empty gums. 

‘Get in,’ Mrs. Ridge said to him. 


’ 


‘Hazel 
You 


‘Get on in the 
car. 


He took hold of the door to hoist himself pain- 
fully inside, but then he looked round and ducked 
his head. 

‘Good-bye, all,’ he said. 





THE PANTHEIST 


I stand before the open window 

In the chill dawn of Easter morning. 

Another Easter, 

And on my breast another babe is cradled. 

Tiny rose petals are her fingers, blown across my cheek. 
From her warm nest she turns her tender eyes, 

Starry with wonder, to the bare trees, 

Whereon a sleepy robin redbreast sings, 

Tremulous in the sharp, wet wind of March. 


Then my caressing lips are flooded with old 
love-words. 

‘Lamb of my heart,’ ‘Sweet flower of God,’ and ‘Light 
of my life,’ 


Until, perhaps because the world’s heart is asleep, 
Cold reason stirs, and darts her venomed tongue. 


What meaning have those love-words now, 

And where is that strange God, whose name 

The world scarce stammers in its hour of need, 
That I should bring her here? 

The clouds form black above her head. 

What do they hold for her better than they have held 
For all the war-cursed world? 

Soon she will learn of pain, of wrath and tears. 
Death she must see, and she may hold her sons 
Close to a heart that cannot beat for agony 

As battle draws them from her. 


The love I breathe about her is of no more merit 
Than that the robin gives its young. 

Drawn from the same brown mother earth are we, 
By the same sun— 


The dawn clouds rifted, and a shaft of gold 

Painted the apple boughs. 

In its gay warmth an oriole whistled. 

A moment’s pause, and all the orchard world awoke 
Choiring a pagan chant to spring. 

Laughing, the golden sun turned the black clouds 

To fairy palaces, and showed the garden mould 
Pierced by the first dull green of hyacinths. 


The babe in my arms smiled as the shadow boughs 

Danced on the wall, and I held her close, till her 
warmth 

Slow sealed again the wound of my questing thought. 


Again the urge of life! The warmth of the sun! 

Why should I ask to be more than the mother of 
roses— 

Living serenely under the sun, a bearer of blossoms, 

Nursed by the broad, brown bosom that bore me, 

Patient in storms, and growing more poignantly 
fragrant 

Under the white heat of summer, till nature, the 
nursemaid, 

Comes softly to close my drooping eyes, 

And I sink to sleep, as the petals flutter earthward, 

To the requiem of the dripping autumn rains? 


E. S. MCNAUGHT 
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THE ETERNAL FOOTMAN SNICKERS 


BY LEON EDEL 


And I have seen the eternal Footman hold my coat, 
and snicker, 
And in short, I was afraid. 


OCKTAILS, Myra told herself, turn over the 
( layers of one’s consciousness. On this evening 
(the cocktails had been mixed by Mrs. Rud- 
olph Stout who sat opposite her laughing dissonant- 
ly) they intensified the brave Finistére sunset and the 
fishing boats standing in the bay, small lights twinkling 
at their masts. Words circled about her and address- 
ed her out of the purple twilight ; Mrs. Stout’s laughter 
and a boring young man who was reeling off syno- 
nyms for drunk..... tight, half-seas over, plastered, 
lit, oiled, spifflicated, pickled... .. 

Then, as the moon rose complacently and the water 
was silvery and calm and the stars had a frosty bright- 
ness, she was conscious that some one was whisper- 
ing the name of George Eliot in her ear. 

‘George Eliot’, she drew herself up proudly, and 
allowed some cigarette ash to flutter into her cocktail, 
‘George Eliot’, and her voice was firm and free and 
the intoxicating breeze seemed to carry it to everyone 
at the table, ‘wasn’t a great novelist, really, like Emily 
Bronte, or Jane Austen, yes, or Edith Wharton. Not 
at all great, you know. Tremendously over-rated, 
tremendously. And didn’t she take life seriously? 
Look at the pictures of her: the strained look, the 
earnest gaze, the manner superior, leaning the poor 
old head against the poor old hand. Her neck couldn’t 
hold it up. Oh no, over-weighted, you see. Simply 
needed support.’ 

She walked along the beach towards her pension, 
thinking of her novel. Five chapters were now com- 
pleted. She had come away from Montreal with a 
theory that the great Canadian novel was to be writ- 
ten by an expatriate surveying Canada at a distance. 
Tomorrow she would continue her work. The first 
sentence of the next chapter was already threading 
its way through her mind. She was confident and 
happy: the trees shaking in the wind were positively, 
she said to herself, the drunkest trees she had ever 
seen. The moon among their branches seemed im- 
polite, grinning with a lewd discourtesy. She turned 
on the lights in her room, surveyed the typewritten 
sheets, her portable typewriter, the white, smooth 
paper, presenting a ready surface upon which her 
narrative would spread itself. She was pleased that 
she had abandoned poetry. When her third book had 
come from the publishers in its black and gold trim- 
mings she had decided that she had no more to say 
in the poetic form. But there was prose, the good, 
the reliable, prose which had the simplicity and dignity 
of poetry and a blessed elasticity: She had come to 
Paris, but before spring she knew that she would not 
write her novel there—friends and cafés, and the long 
rainy afternoons when the Luxembourg lay huge and 
misshapen beneath her window made all work impos- 
sible. In early summer she went to the Finistére. 
And when she began to write in earnest she discovered 
that prose had all the complexities of poetry, that the 
simplest sentence clung to other sentences and the 


paragraph 





eereee 


Sleep came slowly, cautiously, Myra’s heart beat- 
ing out an unusual rhythm in her ears. The tune 
took on a woeful resonance: it seemed to her that 
someone was drumming an accompaniment under her 
window There was a sound of rushing waters. 

The sunlight flickered, moving in under the flap- 
ping blind in tangles and streams, now touching the 
typewriter, now resting on the clean white sheets of 
paper and now on the lids that were closed over My- 
ra’s arrogant eyes. It moved forward, coming fur- 
ther and further into the room. The throbbing con- 
tinued; and the roll of the waves seemed to accom- 
pany the pitching and tossing of the bed. Myra’s 
thoughts were all tangles and streams too; the novel 
was remote, dipping in and out of her consciousness; 
disjointed phrases of the previous evening’s conversa- 
tion were turning up where they were least expected. 
She needed no one to praise Mrs. Stout’s proficient 
cocktail mixing. 

Breakfast was brought in, and Myra heard faintly 
the noises from the beach. Someone was calling a 
dog — ‘Loozoo, Loozoo’ — and speaking affectionate- 
ly to it in French. A child was crying. Heavy foot- 
steps moved across the floor upstairs. The waves 
approached and receded, and Myra’s heart thumped 
evenly, loudly. 

‘Mademoiselle est malade?’ The portly maid was 
leaning solicitously over her. 

‘Oui,’ Myra answered and her voice sounded weak 
and distant. She would take some coffee, some very 
hot coffee. She sipped it slowly, leaning back against 
the warm pillows. Yes, the mattress was rather hard. 
The Breton maid tidied the room; she raised the 
shade and the room was filled with sunlight. Its 
brightness accentuated the shadows in the corners. 
Myra’s head ached. A heavy weight pressed down 
upon it, tightly. Did George Eliot suffer from a per- 
petual headache, her head always solemnly perched 
on her hand, her face drawn into serious lines and 
wrinkles, as if the problems of the universe were to 
be sustained there? 

The day advanced. The sunlight shifted half-way 
across the room, then into the farthest corner. Myra’s 
head continued to ache. She had taken little food and 
was weak. She slept and awoke again, slept and 
awoke. There were dreams, fragmentary and casual, 
half-uttered sentences, ideas twisted and bent. The 
novel entered and stepped out, entered and spread 
branches in her head. Could one continue in this 
weak condition and nothing happen? If death were 
to come now, suddenly, to step into the room and press 
his fingers into her, or steal upon her from behind 
as it comes to Everyman. It would be—les yeux dun 
mort—terrible to die now, to leave so many frag- 
ments, rough chapters, notes, the verses that were not 
intended for the publisher. Myra did not fear death. 
She had almost been drowned the other day, when 
she had stepped off beyond her depth: down, down, 
everything green, and she held her breath, then up 
again and she swallowed some of the water in huge 
mouthfuls, then down and she kicked out, and the 
green started going round and round, then up again 
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and she pushed forward and her foot touched bottom. 
Then she was standing up and coughing. There were 
white clouds in the sky, soft and white; she coughed 
and the fresh cool air came down her throat and the 
sky was blue. Her heart was beating rapidly. She 
lay down on the sand in the hot sun. 


But the manuscripts. Some probing hand would 
come among her papers, some senseless eyes would 
read the roughly-shaped chapters, the fragmentary 
verses, her note-book. To have been drowned sud- 
denly, and all this left behind: now at least if she 
were dying she could stagger from bed and tear them 
up, so that only meaningless scraps of what she had 
written would remain. She would do that. And if 
she lived? One could re-write, start over again.... 
Mrs. Stout rummaging among her papers. Her pub- 
lishers utilizing bits for publicity: pushing a posthu- 
mous sale of her poems. There came into her mind 
the fate of poor Kathleen Mitchell, and all the odds 
and ends that had been published after her death by 
her enthusiastic and over-zealous husband—her im- 
possible poems, including the childish verses, her half- 
finished stories, her journals. No. Posterity would 
have enough of her without her literary bric-a-brac. 

In the mirror across the room she saw her pale 
face, the eyes deeply circled, the hair towsled- Her 
throat was dry. From the beach the noise of the 
bathers and children playing in the sand was carried 
by a breeze that made the curtains shiver. The sun 
on the wall had changed from bright yellow to orange. 
Presently there would be ecstatic comments about the 
sunset from the French viscountess and her lanky 
sons, who were voracious eaters and spoke at the table 
in whispers that reverberated through the room, strik- 
ing the ear with peculiar force because of their muf- 
fled sonority. She leaned over and took a cigarette. 
The throbbing in her head had not diminished. What 
if she were dying? 

Life hangs, after all, by disgustingly slender 
threads. A slip of the foot, the miscalculation of a 
cook, the casual handling of food in large restaurants, 
traffic, handshakes and kisses, nervous shocks. One 
senses the almost perpetual dance of death overhead, 
underfoot, on all sides. She would tear them up at 
once, a swift movement of the hands pulling the 
papers in the opposite directions, or better still, the 
touch of a match. To destroy, the utter simplicity of 
it. The average life of a skyscraper, they say, is 
thirty years. Slowly it rises higher and higher until 
it stands proudly, impertinently, among the clouds. 
Then a quick tearing down and a building up again. 
An ant underfoot, a single step, and there is just a 
dark spot in the dust- The next war, a few handfuls 
of colourless stuff blown into the air, spreading like 
the wings of a swift cloud and coming down, down: 
a thick feeling in the atmosphere, the people gasp and 
struggle, thousands gasping and struggling at once 
and then—then probably a sleeping beauty effect: 
everyone just where they had been caught by the 
stuff pushed by the hand of the calculating aviator. 
Only the clocks ticking but they would soon run down. 
But would there be a ticking if there was no one to 
hear it? Ina few hours the smoke would stop rising 
from the chimneys—fires, of course, might start, but 
if they didn’t, stillness, a sudden mighty silence. Men 


and women sprawling in the streets; puppy dogs in 
the parks ; housewives in their kitchens; lovers in their 
beds; the criminal and the millionaire, a king may go 
a progress through the guts of a beggar. Ah, but if 
Myra were dying now and all others with her, what 
would those bits of paper on which she had typed 
words, all manner of words and phrases, matter. 


In Boston, in New York, in Yorkton, Saskatchewan, 
in the book stores of Naples, in Brentano’s in Avenue 
de L’Opéra, at Foyle’s, Charing Cross Road (second 
hand books) at Basil Blackwell’s, copies of the Col- 
lected Poems of Myra Cowell (an edition combining 
her three volumes) were on display. In New York 
the Book of the Month Club weighed the respective 
merits of the Poems and George Jean Nathan’s bio- 
graphy of the late Henry Louis Mencken. .. .although 
there was little doubt what their final decision would 
be. Mencken himself, during his fussy life had pro- 
fessed little interest in poetry. 

Would anyone awaken that sleeping town; stir it 
again to movement? The jumbled traffic, the auto- 
mobiles and street cars which ran uncontrolled, their 
drivers hanging over loose wheels; canaries in cages, 
children in school rooms, women over bridge tables, 
men at their desks, factories. No one to kiss the 
sleeping beauty? But how different .... in the for- 
est, in the great old castle there was order: everything 
had stopped like a clock, and then everything had 
gone on, as if it were wound again. Not the city; 
the clock was broken, the spring snapped, the ma- 
chinery scattered, little wheels, and big wheels, and 
screws flying in all directions. 

The light on the wall was crimson when Myra 
turned and shook herself. The cigarette was burn- 
ing her finger-tips ; she threw it into the ash tray, and 
it lay there, curled, a thin spiral of smoke trailing 
upward, as from a miniature chimney. It was that 
time of the day when twilight comes upon us imper- 
ceptibly. Myra’s headache still lingered; there was a 
sensation of immense fatigue. To spit out the butt- 
ends of my days and ways. She would do it now. 
The typewritten sheets were out of her reach. They 
lay, face downward, as yet untouched by a correcting 
pen. She would be forced to leave her bed. That 
would be an effort. Well, in another minute .. 
She lingered under the warm cover hesitating. 

There was a knock on the door and a shadow came 
across the crimson spot on the wall and the voice that 
was the voice of Mrs. Rudolph Stout shook the room 
and boomed into Myra’s ears. 

‘But my dear girl this just won’t do. They say 
you haven’t eaten all day. Come, come, you ain't 
really sick? Don’t tell me those cocktails — hm — 
and you’ve been well enough to have a cigarette! 
You’re coming right along with me, you are: dinner 
with me tonight — steak and onions and a salad, and 
a fine or so to set you up. Come, come.’ 


Myra stirred. 





The Canadian Forum, while welcoming manu- 
scripts of general articles, stories, and verse, is 
not at present paying for material. 
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WE ALL GOT TO DIE 


BY LEO KENNEDY 


EN old William Watt died of a cancer, his 
Wi wit gave him a fine funeral. Considering 

his humble place in life, William fared very 
well, or so the neighbours thought. That was because 
Mrs. Watt wanted to do right by her man. 

William had pushed his shovel and brush over the 
Griffintown pavements for thirty years, and when he 
died the neighbours shook their heads. 

‘Do you know what?’ they said. ‘Well, old Will- 
iam’s off the Corporation.’ 

The Watts were poor, and good Catholics: William 
Watt had never been known to miss the collection on 
Sunday. After dinner he used to sit on the stoop in 
his clean shirt sleeves, smoking, and spitting across the 
sidewalk. He used to say it made him happy to spit 
on the street on his day off. 

When he died, the neighbours made a collection to 
help defray expenses. Watt only had a bit of insur- 
ance, and everyone knew it would go on the funeral. 
Annie Watt was that kind of woman. When they told 
Annie about the purse, she only said “Thank you kind- 
ly’, and drew her mouth in at the corners. She hated 
to think of herself and her dead husband as objects of 
charity. 

Charlie Kelly who kept the corner store, and sold 
candy, papers, and tobacco, presented the purse to her. 
To do that he put on his best black suit and a stiff 
white collar. As moral support, and to make every- 
one feel they were sharing his task, he brought old 
man Mooney along, and the cripple Wallie Smith. The 
deputies were followed at a short distance by two 
little girls and a dog. On the Watt doorstep Charlie 
turned and waved the gallery away, but the little girls 
only stared and the dog barked. In the face of Mrs. 
Watt’s tight mouth, and the coarse red hands folded 
on her pinched, black-bodiced bosom, the three men 
were glad when it was over. 

Anyhow, William Watt was dead, and Mrs. Watt 
cancelled her charring engagements for three days in 
order to get him decently buried. The undertaker 
rented her his black velvet hangings, and sent his man 
to put them up, in the parlour where the body lay, and 
in the hall, over the torn wallpaper. She rented a 
pair of tall brass candlesticks, too, and a crucifix half 
as big as herself, which she set on a chair at the coffin 
foot. Surrounded by the neighbours’ wreaths, and 
with the Mass cards stuck in the coffin all round his 
head, old William lay in his final sleep. His face and 
skinny brown hands had turned the colour of old tal- 
low, and his straggling moustache looked like a wisp 
of picked oakum. There were deep wrinkles around 
his mouth and at the corners of his eyes that gave his 
face an odd expression. Annie Watt wrinkled her 
brows over him. 

She kept thinking, ‘Now what’s the matter with 
him?’ 

She caught herself saying, ‘What makes him look 
like that?’ 

While the body was on view, Charlie Kelly’s stut- 
tering wife, and the tall daughter of Mrs. O’Brien 
from next door helped about the house. Mrs. Watt’s 
only living child, a married son, had wired from Chi- 


‘Yes, Annie, he’s better off where he is. Just think 
of that. You should be happy that he’s better off.’ 

‘Annie, you'll find it a bit lonely now, of course, 
but it had to happen. We're born to sorrow as the 
larks fly upward, Annie.’ 

‘That’s true: you just listen to her, Annie. We all 
got to die sometime. Some go off early like my poor 
Margaret with her pneumonia, and some stay on. But 
we all got to go sometime. It’s too bad, but we can’t 
do a thing about it. We all go the way of the flesh.’ 

‘He used to be such a strong man. He worked 
hard—but that don’t help you. God calls you when 
He’s ready and you got to go like you’re told, like the 
man in the Bible. You got to die.’ 

‘Just like I always say. Riches, power, where do 
they get you anyway? Nowhere, my friends. We 
got to die. It’s the one lesson we learn in this life. 
We all got to die.’ 

“Yes sir, we all got to die.’ 

Behind her back they said, ‘Don’t he look funny? 
He’s got a grin on his mouth. And look at his eyes. 
I wonder what hes 

‘He was a good man,’ they said, ‘better than she 
deserved. She always was uppish. But never mind 
now, he’s dead and she’s a widow. She’s a good wo- 
man, and she’ll have to work hard. That no-account 
son of hers won't help her any. He’s too tied up in 
his red-headed wife. And the old woman can’t stand 
her.’ 


‘Old William, now,’ they said, ‘he don’t look too 
bad. They made a good job of him, but you can see 
he’s got one eye half open, like he was going to wink. 
His face now they might have made a better 
job of that cheek. There’s not enough padding in- 
side it looks uneven. But I’d like to know 
the joke he’s laughing at.’ 

Annie Watt said nothing: she was doing right by 
her man. She and William had hit it off well enough 
these many years, she reflected. Maybe he drank a 
bit, and maybe she scolded, but they managed. She 
began to sniff, feeling the obligations of her position. 

Yet when the undertaker brought his bill to her, 
which he did just before they screwed the coffin lid 
down, and carried her husband with his joke and his 
flowers out, and shoved the lot into the hearse, she 
saw that with the extra expenses, the insurance and 
the collection money would be all spent. Her heart 
went sick when she thought she’d be left with abso- 
lutely nothing, but she’d given him a good funeral, 
and that was something. 

She went into the parlour where the undertaker and 
his assistant were waiting with the coffin lid and the 
the screws. She had to be the last to look on William. 
Everyone crowded in and stood against the wall, hold- 
ing their breaths. She laid her hand against the bad- 
ly-stuffed cheek, and the half opened eye stared up 
at her. 

She began to sniff again: she thought, ‘Poor old 
Willie, I loved him, and he was a good man. He’s 
better off now, I guess. It’s awful that he’s dead, but 
then, we all got to die.’ 
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cago that he wouldn’t be able to arrive till after the 
funeral, and that he was bringing his wife to stay with 
his grieving mother for a while. His grieving mother 
who loved young William but couldn’t abide the wife, 
wondered what she’d do about that. Meanwhile 
friends and relatives trooped in, dirtying her hall oil- 
cloth, accepting the hospitality of her kitchen, and 
saying how happy old William was now, with nothing 
to worry him and no more streets to clean. 

‘He’s better off now,’ they said. 

Under the eyes of so many neighbours she felt the 
need for abject sorrow. She touched the dead man’s 
cheek again; she thought the wrinkles about the mouth 
deepened and widened to a smile. 

She caught herself thinking aggressively, ‘Now I 
wonder what the old fool’s laughing at?’ 





PREFERENCES 









H® Did you finish the book I brought home for 
you? I forget the name now. 

She You mean the Arnold Gullett. No, I didn’t fin- 
ish it. I got into the third chapter where that girl 
walks in and holds the floor. She was too much for 
me. But I looked at the end and saw what she comes 
to. You can take the book back tomorrow. I don’t 
think I'll go on with it. You might try to get that 
last Proustley. 

He (after a silence) Do you mean to say you've 
started doing that? 

She Doing what? 

He Why, looking at the last page before you come 
to it. It isn’t right. It can’t be right. I don’t care 
who the man is, if his books are worth reading, they 
ought to be respected. When a man writes a last 
chapter, he means a last chapter, he doesn’t mean you 
to move it about and stick it in anywhere, like packing 
a trunk in a hurry. It’s as bad as looking up the 
answers in your school arithmetic and then cooking 
the figures. Dishonest, I call it. If that’s the sort 
of reading you do, you’d better begin to fetch your 
own books. 

She (demurely) I’m so sorry. I’ve always done 
it. But I never told you before, because I knew you 
didn’t like it. I can’t help it, I’m so curious. If I 
get interested in a character, I can’t bear not to know 
what happens to him. I get quite hot in the cheeks, 
and either I have to stop reading altogether and lie 
down or look at the back. It’s no use fighting it. 
I’ve tried aspirin but it’s no good. I just have to look. 
So now you know. 

He But it isn’t fair. Suppose I wrote a book, would 
you treat it like that, reading a bit at both ends and 
mauling the thing about like a dishcloth? 

She (slily) Well, I don’t know. You haven’t tried 
me yet. 

He You don’t mean to say that you don’t think I 
could write one? 

She Of course not, dear. 


He Well. (He goes to cellar to stoke furnace and 
returns like one who has failed to find what he sought. 
He retires behind evening newspaper). 

She (resuming) You see, dear, I’ve been reading 
that Iliad book you’ve always wanted me to read. 

He (pained) Don’t say that Iliad book. It’s the 
Iliad, Homer’s Iliad. (Pause) It’s just like you to 
go reading it on the sly. Why didn’t you tell me you 
were reading it? You know how I would have loved 
to read it aloud to you and explain it. 

She Oh well, there’s lots of time for that. I just 
wanted to have a peep at it by myself. And, do you 
know, I liked it. You may not believe me, but I liked 
it. 

He Why not indeed? Liked it. What a word. 
Really now. 

She (undeterred) Do you know what I liked best? 
He (grimly) The last page, I suppose. 

She No, I never looked at the back till I came to it. 
You see, just when I was beginning to think that I 
would have to look and was getting that hot feeling 
again, I was told all I wanted to know. And it was 
such a relief. I went on then quite happily and en- 
joyed it all the more. Excited, you know, but not 
agitated. 

He Go on, professor. 

She I put a mark in the place. May I show it to 
you? It’s somewhere right in the middle, just the 
place where I always get that hot feeling, if I don’t 
get it before. What’s that old god’s name, the very 
old one? 

He Zeus, you mean. It’s funny you can’t remem- 
ber that. 

She Well, I only need to ask you, don’t I? Oh, here 
itis. This is what old Zeus says—‘Let Phoebus Apol- 
lo rouse Hector to the fight, and breathe strength into 
him again and make him forget the pains that now 
distress his heart; and let him drive the Achaeans 
back once more, when he has roused in them craven 
panic; so shall they flee and fall among the many- 
benched ships of Achilles, son of Peleus, and he shall 
send forth his comrade Patroclus; howbeit him shall 
glorious Hector slay with the spear before the face 
of Ilios, after himself hath slain many other youths, 
and among them withal my goodly son Sarpedon. 
And in wrath for Patroclus shall goodly Achilles slay 
Hector.’ There you have it all. Hector slays Pat- 
roclus, Achilles slays Hector, and we know already 
that Achilles hasn’t long to live. 

He I suppose that’s as far as you went. You sat- 
isfied your curiosity, so there was nothing more to 
read for. 

She It’s funny, but you’re wrong. Up to that point 
I had been chafing a little and wondering whether I 
should ever finish. You know, it’s a long book and 
there’s an awful lot of fighting and disembowelling, 
it’s not a bit like Jane Austen. But as soon as I came 
to this place and found out what was going to hap- 
pen I began to feel at home and went right on. Now, 
why was that? If I had had to look at the end in- 
stead of being told in the middle I might never have 


gone on.. 
He That’s an easy question for a man to answer. 
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Try me with another. 
She Never mind about me. What about Homer? 
I’ve got interested. Did he know his business when 
he let the cat out of the bag like that or was he too 
ignorant to know any better? Writers are so clever 
nowadays. They make these dazzling crime stories 
and if they didn’t tell you on the last page you’d never 
know who committed the murder. They hide the 
thimble where no one would ever find it. Homer 
seems to be more like the children. When -the child- 
ren play ‘Hide the Thimble’—perhaps you haven't 
noticed it— they’re never happy until they’ve let you 
know just where it is. Either they shout it at you 
the moment you come into the room. Or they stare 
at it all the time. They don’t like real suspense. What 
they like is sharing the knowledge. And the chances 
are that they’ll go and hide it in the same place next 
time so as to have the same fun all over again. I 
suppose Homer was like that. Sort of naive. Writ- 
ers are so much cleverer nowadays. But somehow 
that old-fashioned way rather appealed to me. 
He If you go on like this much longer, I'll go raving 
mad. I'll break something. Haven't I told you time 
and again that Homer is the greatest poet there ever 
was, much greater than Shakespeare? And here you 
are, asking me if Agatha Christie isn’t a lot cleverer. 
She I’m so glad you remind me of that. There’s 
some hope for me after all. But tell me, if Homer 
was right, why. shouldn’t I look at the last page if I 
want to? 
He (tartly) Look here, I’m busy. I want to run 
through the news and then I have letters to write. 
I'll tell you some other time. 
She All right, dear. What was the old god’s name? 
He (brightening again) You mean Zeus. 
She Yes, Zeus. Thank you so much. I always for- 
get. 

INCONSTANT READER. 


THE SECTION-MAN AND HIS MATE ....... 
With their young they live on a ledge 

Between a hulking behemoth 

And a mad, jade python: 

An old, mumbling, crumbling mountain ; 

A cold, green, greedy, sinuous river. 


Holding a blanket, dual-routed pass 
To Eternity, 

They cling to the edge of Time 

By an eyelash— 

But they call their eyrie ‘Home’. 


Ciara Hopper. 





THE ACADEMY SHOW 

ROM farm-products to canned food, from 
F shoes to top coats, the motto is: ‘Canadian, 

therefore better,’ and this spirit is so contagious 
that it has gradually worked its way into all the in- 
tellectual and artistic activities of Canada, with the 
result that you cannot open a newspaper or a magazine 
in this country without being faced by this passion- 
ate attitude of self-laudation. When a Canadian 
reputation is at stake, there is, in Canada, no literary 
criticism exercised, no more than there is any dis- 
criminating criticism of Canadian playwriting, dram- 
atics, music, or the fine arts. It is understood by all 
who serve as critics that it is unbecoming and un- 
worthy of a citizen or resident of Canada to declare 
any product of Canada,—be it of the hands or of the 
mind,—as being anything but outstanding. 

The Golden Jubilee of the Royal Canadian Aca- 
demy of Art which was celebrated during November, 
at the Art Gallery of Toronto, proved once more the 
truth of these remarks. It is then with a full con- 
sciousness of my guilt that I beg to differ, and that 
I choose to criticize. This exhibiton of the R.C.A. 
was as a whole tasteless. It was so not because it 
was an Academy show, for about two-thirds of the 
work exhibited had been invited, and represented non- 
academic phases of Canadian art. From the osten- 
tatious portraits by well-known and highly-regarded 
painters, to puny, perfunctory, or pedantic landscapes 
thinly painted, there was little variety, and whatever 
bracing gestures one witnessed were few and far be- 
tween. The question arose in one’s mind as to where 
all the gusto, spirit of adventure, strength, and wild 
oats of the pioneers of this country has gone since 
the days of jolly, hearty men like Kreighoff? What 
a seriousness of purpose back of some of the work 
displayed in this Jubilee exhibition! How obvious, 
in many instances, the intention to demonstrate, to 
preach art! What a desire to be ever so proper, to 
follow in the footsteps of those respected authorities 
whose work epitomize the canons of art in Canadian 
good Society! 

The entire exhibition included 224 works. Out- 
side of these there was a display of photographs of 
buildings submitted in competition for a medal of the 
Royal Architectural Institute of Canada.* This col- 
lection only served to accentuate the fact that there 
was no architecture, for which the various exhibitors 
were responsible, which could cause any sort of pride 
to any one. 

Selecting for individual comment but a few of 
the works shown, I feel that it is in portraiture and 
figure work that one found the most effective depar- 
tures, in spite of all the mediocre canvases one had to 
view in order to discover them. ‘Ludwine’, by Edwin 
Holgate offered a powerful portrayal of a Canadian 
girl, clad in a plain black dress with long sleeves out- 
lining her heavy hands, sitting on an old-fashioned 
sofa against a black background. The severity of 
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* The Gold Medal was awarded to the building of the 
Royal York Hotel, Architects: Messrs. Ross and Macdonald 
of Montreal and Messrs. Sproatt & Rolph. This medal 
will be presented to the architects at the next annual meet- 
ing of the Royal Architectural Institute of Canada to be 
held February 20-21 at Lucerne-in-Quebec. 
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the figure is made stronger still, by a vivid deep green 
cloth on the seat of the sofa. The artist has here 
followed a conscious process of elimination of all sub- 
tleties of light, niceties of colour and design. His 
self-restraint is not to be interpreted as a lack of 
abandon in the expression of his creative impulse, 
it is but the result of a unique adaptation of his own 
sensibility to his sitter and her background :— a stock 
of inarticulate, pathetically unemotional peasants — 
and through the absolute truthfulness of his charact- 
erization he has achieved exceptional depth and com- 
pelling power. 

In ‘The Blue Armchair’, Emily Coonan of Mon- 
treal, and Freda Smith of Westmount, in her ‘Portrait 
of a Girl’ have both gone much further than their 
woman-co-exhibitor, T. L. Newton, whose competence 
and fashionable brilliance lack the fine realism which 
distinguishes their work. In figure composition ‘The 
Beer Parlor’ by Henry Simpkins, ‘Pecheur Gaspésien’ 
by André Bieler, (both of these painters also from 
Montreal,) and ‘Embroidery’ by Lawrence Panton of 
Toronto, offer reasons to believe that the spark of 
creative art is very much alive in Canada and all that 
is needed to kindle it is discriminating appreciation. 

It was a piquant experience to discover that the 
amazing prestidigitator in the field of the seven arts, 
Bertram Brooker, had now turned from abstract com- 
positions, stylized landscapes, and formal Christmas 
trees to portrait work; and interesting to note that in 
this new venture, as in former attempts, this versatile 
performer fails to fail and is, as ever, impeccable in 
his production. In landscape painting the massively 
lyrical ‘Labrador Coast’ by A. Y. Jackson gave us 
enough joy to make us overlook many of the sins 
committed in the name of art in that class of work. 
It even made us forget that this artist was poorly 
represented elsewhere with a thin and unworthy pic- 
ture ‘The St. Lawrence in Winter’. There was noth- 
ing in the show to compare with the intense rhythm and 
majestic style of ‘The Labrador Coast’, save perhaps 
the sensitive and singing ‘Drouth at Boulder Creek’ 
by Homer Watson. 

‘Fishing Village in Nova Scotia’, by Arthur Lis- 
mer gave an opportunity for the only smiles which one 
met in the exhibition. A good-humoured narrative filled 
with a jolly sense of the witty and the realistic des- 
cribe adequately this picture. A feeling of the strange 
loneliness which all travellers know, something of the 
romanticism of Pierre Loti was created by ‘Sea Port’ 
by Peter C. Sheppard. F. N. Loveroff gave his own 
vision of the steel age in a dark luminous violet-blue 
which had an uncanny attraction. The pathos of a 
Canadian winter was interpreted with a sympathy akin 
to that displayed by Maurice Utrillo in his pictures 
of the Paris suburbs, by the promising Kathleen 
Morris. 

In sculpture, Florence Wyle made a stunning im- 
pression with her male torso and two portraits, one of 
which was that of Mr. Vincent Massey. The robust 
simplicity of this sculptor and her fast-developing tal- 
ent add great promise to an already well-launched art 
in Canada. The singularly sophisticated Elizabeth 
Wyn Wood has produced in ‘Gesture’ a work which 
commands attention by its plastic qualities and its 
broad simplification of lines and volume. It is what 


sculpture is at its best: significant architecture. The 
project for ‘Sir Adam Beck Memorial’, by Emanuel 
Hahn presented a dignified monument to a respected 
and inspiring memory. In the black and white sec- 
tion, ‘Woman Sleeping’ by John Alfsen, a charcoal 
study, eclipses everything in that group by its many 
aesthetic qualities expressed through a refined sensi- 
bility. 
JEHANNE Bretry SALINGER 


THE NEW 
WRITERS 


C. E. MONTAGUE 
XII 











; I. 
ONTAGUE did not think of himself as one 
M of the ‘new writers’. If he had seen himself 
put in that gallery he might have said— for 
he was always ready to quote Shakespeare—as Juliet 
did of marriage that it was an honour he dreamed not 
of. In that remark there would have been a mixture 
of modesty and irony. As far as dates go he is new 
enough. Most of his writing that matters was done 
during and after the war. Before that he was, of 
course, known as a journalist, and a great one. But 
he had written little likely to be long remembered. 
Long years of newspaper work had, however, not dull- 
ed his feeling for words; and when the war took him 
out of his routine life and gave to his keen eyes a new 
world of sight and sound, he had the power to say 
what he thought and felt. 

He was in many ways a Victorian. ‘Reigning 
Conventions,’ he says of one of his characters, and it 
is true of himself, ‘had few less dutiful followers than 
he’. He thought that noble characters were more 
interesting to portray than nasty or commonplace 
people, and he shows clearly enough his own prefer- 
ences in his stories. Literature which was low- 
spirited, tired, or afraid of life, he did not much care 
about. He wrote with enthusiasm of the clear con- 
fident tones of Meredith and was irritated by what 
one of his characters calls ‘pessimist piffle’. At the 
front he reread The Return of the Native. ‘What 
perversity it is!’ he exclaims in reference to Hardy’s 
remark that the view of life as a thing to be put up 
with must come to prevail, ‘Life only seems to me to 
be more of a wonder and glory and ecstasy, the more 
I see of it, and I feel it specially when reading Hardy’s 
own descriptions of beautifully-natured people like his 
faithful lovers, and of lovely places’. In his travel- 
essays in The Right Place he writes with Hazlitt-like 
gusto about our extraordinary luck in living in a world 
which provides such delights as mountain-climbing. 

This eager romantic spirit and sense of adventure 
is the central thing in Montague. Those who knew 
him at the front say that danger gave him a thrill of 
strange keen pleasure. As a private and corporal in 
the army he was happy partly because he was with 
men who had not lost their power of simple wonder 
and amusement. It was the evil tendency, so Mon- 
tague thought, of the English public school system 
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to plane and trim imaginative youth down to a stock 
pattern. In his stories he likes to draw people who 
have escaped such influences, queer daring fellows who 
are not swayed by ordinary conventions and sober 
motives. Sometimes they are cockneys; more often 
they are, like Montague himself, Irish. If they feel 
fear, it is not fear of the usual things. The tramp in 
Man Afraid has tried several trades; he has been 
jockey, sailor, soldier, lion-tamer, tightrope walker, 
but no job has given him peace of mind for long. ‘Lions 
are not what ye read in the papers at all. Ye’d think 
by the way people talk, every lion ye’d meet would be 
raging to eat ye. He isnot. It’s mere van’ty. Why, 
what in the name o’ good sinse, is a man to a lion? 
A middlin’ piece of beef, done up in a sthringy ould 
bundle of clothes.’ Walking a rope was not bad to 
begin with. ‘I was in Hivvin the time I was learning 
me stunts on the rope, an’ li’ble to slip. But the in- 
stiant I had the trade learned, so’s I couldn’t fall off 
if I tried, all the good of ut came to an end an’ me 
sense of secur’ty was ruined’. He is afraid of living 
quietly with his own thoughts and is only happy in the 
midst of absorbing danger. 

Montague likes these characters for another reason 
also: for their excellent English. They have not been 
trained to dead conventional correctness; they strike 
out fresh imaginative phrases. In A Wniter’s Notes 
on his Trade Montague gives some of his ideas on the 
writing of English prose. The theme he keeps re- 
turning to is the merit of racy idiomatic English, ‘the 
good English that tastes like a nut, though the schools 
and the press are scouring it so swiftly off the face of 
this island’. He himself owed much to books, but he 
rather liked to insist that his range of reading was very 
limited, though actually it was not nearly as limited 
as he pretended. He maintained that intensive not 
extensive reading was ‘the right kind, especially for 
anyone in the writing trade’. By delighted rereadings 
he had made Shakespeare’s English part of himself, 
and found a mode of fresh living expression in the 
speeches of Falstaff. He quotes from his favourite 
authors, especially from Shakespeare, with extraor- 
dinary frequency and happiness. At times he uses a 
more highly-wrought style, and one sometimes feels 
that the prose would be better if he had not worked so 
hard at it. 

Disenchantment is Montague’s best book. Into 
this essay on the moral effects of the war he put the 
results of his observations at the front, first as a 
soldier in the trenches, later as a conductor of dis- 
tinguished visitors to the western front, and later still 
as press censor. Montague is not a born novelist, and 
here he is free from the necessity of bothering about 
a plot. It isa fair-minded, bitter, and moving book. 
In it Montague expresses his admiration for the cour- 
age and decency of the ordinary plain man, and his 
scorn for incompetence in high places. He also has a 
chance to use his remarkable powers of description. 
This book, some of the short stories, and The Right 
Place will last for a while, a good long while. 

R. K. Gorpon. 
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RECENT FICTION 


ANGEL PavEMENT, by J. B. Priestley (Musson; pp. 
494 ; $2.00). 

CAKES AND ALE, by W. Somerset Maugham 
(Doubleday, Doran, & Gundy; pp. 308; $2.00). 

LAMENTS FOR THE LivinG, by Dorothy Parker 
(Viking Press—Irwin & Gordon; pp. 237; $3.50). 

Aprit Foots, by Compton Mackenzie (Doubleday, 
Doran, & Gundy; pp. 350; $1.00). 

R. PRIESTLEY’S new novel has not had so 
good a press as his book of last year; partly be- 

cause it is not so good a book, but chiefly because it is 
different. The Good Companions was a jolly book, 
packed with good humour and adventure and pulsing 
heartily with the stir of life; a book of the road, true 
to life, but in a Pickwickian sense as it were. Angel 
Pavement also is true to life, but in the dull literary 
sense of the phrase in which (yawn stifling) we have 
continued to praise the works of all the bright young 
pessimists of the past decade. The Good Companions 
was as welcome a change from the novels of the 
realists as a frothing pot of ale is from muddy coffee, 
and when good Master Priestley drew us another pint 
of his brew we were naturally surprised and consid- 
erably disgruntled when we tipped the pot to find 
muddy coffee running down our gullet again instead 
of nut-brown ale. 

Angel Pavement is greasy and the air there is 
stagnant. There is the same smell of decay in the 
dirty offices of Twigg & Dersingham that Dickens 
noticed in so many City offices of his time; but while 
the denizens of these mouldering warrens were still 
bearing up bravely against their environment in Dick- 
ens’ day, time seems to have sapped their vitality at 
last. This, we gather, is what Mr. Priestley hints he 
is ‘getting at in this London novel’. The blight of the 
city is depressingly evident in the feeble Mr. Dersing- 
ham and his pallid clerks, and the effect is sharpened 
by contrast with the outsider, Mr. Golspie—that buc- 
caneer of industry who breathes life into the dying 
business and then busts it up as carelessly as an office- 
boy would inflate and burst the paper bag that had held 
his lunch. Miss Matfield (the typist from the country 
and one of England’s frustrated million) is the only 
other person with character in the book. She is as 
admirably drawn as the virile Golspie, and in the 
description of the Burpenfield Club for nice working 
girls Mr. Priestley has given us an ironical but con- 
vincing picture of a phase in the development of our 
city life that has hitherto gone unchronicled. But 
although his observation is as exact and complete in 
the rest of his teeming parish, he is covering familiar 
ground and our interest flags because his characters 
are as unrelievedly grey as their environment. If he 
fears that his urbanized countrymen are losing the 
character that has pulled them through so much, he 
should have said so in an essay or a book of essays; 


he should not have written a novel full of people with- 
out character to air the idea. For character is the 
very life of a novel; and while a bad novel manned 
with good characters may live immortally, a novel 
with every other quality will get nowhere if its people 
are lacking in character. And Angel Pavement is 
much too long. Too few of our writers realize that 
in this bustling age brevity is the soul of tracts as 
well as of wit. Mr. Shaw himself wrote a superb 
play some years ago, but it took all night to play it 
so nobody has ever had time to sit it through and it is 
never put on now. We shall have to get back to 
Methuselah before we'll have time to see Back to 
Methuselah or to linger for a week on Angel Pavement. 

But Mr. Priestley is the most English of novelists, 
and in an age when so many of his brother authors 
are doing their best to write like Russians or French- 
men or Germans his books are sure to sell. Angel 
Pavement is the complement of The Good Compan- 
ions. Put the two together and you have a thoroughly 
English picture of England today ; its weakness is that 
the author has tried to paint the dark side in the same 
mood as he did the bright; but it is a picture that 
old John Bull will hail as true and admire for its feel- 
ing and its reticences. It would be unthinkable that 
a nice girl like Lilian Matfield should be permitted to 
give herself to a ruffian like Golspie, so it is really 
much better my dear fellow to have Golspie falsify 
his whole character and decamp before he has had his 
week-end with her in the country. And in the heart- 
breaking picture of change and decay it is quite in 
the right tradition that cheerfulness should be always 
breaking in and that the tragic should be observed and 
recorded with the saving grace of humour. 

It would be mean to begrudge the old man his 
pleasure in novels so essentially English when we think 
how much he has to suffer in the novels of his queer 
relations whose English blood has been mixed with 
wild Celtic and other foreign strains and who seem 
to write more than their fair share of his fiction today. 
Somerset Maugham has always impressed me as one 
of these half-alien ones, and his latest novel has pained 
John Bull very much. Indeed it has been the subject 
of so warm a controversy that its story will be familiar 
to all our readers before these few words appear in 
print. Mr. Maugham has repudiated the suggestion 
that his central figure, the enigmatic Edward Driffield, 
was intended as a portrait of Thomas Hardy, and his 
critics have retorted that in that case it is a pity he 
should have made the circumstances of Driffield’s later 
life approximate so closely to the well-known facts of 
Hardy’s, since all those readers who know nothing of 
Hardy’s earlier life will jump to the conclusion that 
it also is fairly paralleled in this ironic and most amus- 
ing story whose sub-title is ‘The Skeleton in the Cup- 
board’. It would really be neither here nor there if 
it were. The Thomas Hardy of the seventies or 
eighties may not have ‘shot the moon’ or had a wife 
like Rosie, but certainly the man who wrote those 
novels must have been a different fellow to the Grand 
Old Man of English Letters whom our generation 
placed and kept on a pedestal of respectability as 
isolated as Queen Victoria’s. There is an essential 
truth in this book which Mr. Hardy would have been 
the first to appreciate and enjoy, and the silky malice 
with which Mr. Maugham deflates the vanities of the 
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literary world comes in very agreeable contrast to the 
excited savagery of Mr. Huxley’s denunciations. Mr. 
Maugham is more balanced than Aldous Huxley be- 
cause he understands humanity more and therefore it 
worries him less. He can enjoy himself pricking 
bubbles without deluding himself that they are spirit- 
ual abscesses that must be earnestly lanced. His 
cynicism in presenting that successful and much be- 
loved modern author Mr. Alroy Kear to us without his 
clothes can be enjoyed whole-heartedly because of the 
underlying humanity which enables him to make Rosie 
a triumphantly sympathetic figure. Marvellous Rosie! 
She would have been the ideal wife if she had only 
lived in a polyandrous society. 

Dorothy Parker’s satirical sketches are as graceful 
as they are pointed, and one can best indicate their 
quality by saying that those who like the flavour of 
Cakes and Ale should enjoy the cadences of Laments 
for the Living. Some of these very American and 
feminine little slings and arrows will make Uncle Sam 
smart when he comes home from the office and makes 
himself comfortable for a quiet evening in the par- 
lour, and if he can read ‘Little Curtis’ or ‘Big Blonde’ 
without his complacency being shaken then there is no 
hope for him at all. The side of the angels in Am- 
erica has found a new recruit and one whose voice is 
more appropriately silvery than Sinclair Lewis’s or 
Mr. Mencken’s. 

Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s Celtic humour has been 
a bit too wayward in some of his recent novels to 
suit the taste of his Anglo-Saxon public, but in April 
Fools it is happily centred again on the Touchwood 
family whom we first met in Poor Relations. This 
is an excellent comedy of family life, farcical at times 
in its extravagance and not as evenly sustained as 
might be wished, but so wittily edged and light-hearted- 
ly gay that only a curmudgeon would carp at its de- 
ficiencies. Mr. Mackenzie has a genius for recaptur- 
ing the savage and ingenuous heart of youth; his 
twelve-year-olds are among the few living children of 
modern fiction, and the story here of Bertram and 
Viola’s first spring day in the country is a perfect 
idyll that alone would make the book worth keeping. 

R. DE B. 


LEST WE FORGET 
Tue Cross Bearers, by A. M. Frey (Viking Press 
—Irwin & Gordon ; pp. 306; $2.50). 
Private TimotHy Fercus Crancy, by W. R. 
Bird (Graphic Publishers, pp. 325; $2.00). 
[% spite of the peevish fulminations of interested 


persons, war books in the so-called ‘realistic’ vein 
continue to appear. There is no sign that saturation 
point has been reached and, indeed, why should it have 
been? The tragic farce of 1914 had so many devious 
ramifications that the plain, unvarnished tale of its 
madness and horror cannot be told in a day. The 
flood of publications of this type is the result of no 
mere passing literary vogue but rather of a compelling 
urge, felt by a whole generation, to seek natural relief 
from a nightmare of memories at a moment of time 
when those memories are remote enough to be faced 
with something like composure and, on the other hand, 
not yet distorted and indistinct. That moment of 
time is the present. It is the function of the more ar- 
ticulate and sensitive members of this scapegoat gen- 


eration to give expression to that urge. Moreover, 
the reading public of the other generations wants to 
hear the truth and the public usually gets what it wants. 

The Viking Press have given evidence of taste and 
discrimination when it comes to war books. They are 
the American publishers of The Case of Sergeant 
Grischa and Class of 1902. Cross Bearers is their 
third and most recent venture. As a piece of litera- 
ture it has none of the dramatic qualities of Grischa, 
none of that almost lyrical pathos which distinguished 
the novels of Glaeser and Remarque and Renn. The 
author served in a Bavarian Medical Unit and his 
book gives a cross-section of the conflict which reads 
rather like an inspired hospital chart. Through a sea 
of pus and blood and gangrened flesh an Imperial 
Army wallows to defeat, its plight made still more 
helpless by the ever-increasing shortage of medical 
supplies. The book has its inspired pages and there 
is a breath of the spirit beyond that of chloroform 
and corpses. Pile on the horror in any case, Herr 
Frey, our present-day sabre-rattlers hate to be remind- 
ed of that side of war. 

If the Germans undoubtedly excel in the sombre 
and moving literature of defeat, it is just as obvious 
that the standard Canadian conception of a modern 
war novel has hardly evolved beyond the larking, ir- 
responsible sort of thing that Ian Hay popularized 
fifteen years ago. This can be explained by the fact 
that there is in this country a steady market for such 
produce with a number of magazines which cater to 
adolescent readers. It is rather amusing to pick up 
a recent Canadian novel and hunt for signs of modern 
influences. Take Mr. Bird’s Private Timothy Fergus 
Clancy. The book is written in readable journalese 
and is quite diverting. True, the ‘Huns’ all have 
‘evil faces’ and their trench-knives are somehow more 
‘wicked looking’ than those of the virtuous comrades 
of the Irish-Canadian hero. If it weren’t for the 
fact that latrines are occasionally mentioned and that 
Private Clancy has a healthy, modern disrespect for 
officers, any reader would imagine himself back in the 
halcyon days of 1917 when we were all fighting for 
the right against a horde of demons from the Pit. 
Crusaders do not need latrines and they love the 
sergeant-major. 

Fetix WALTER. 
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LITERARY NORTHERN LIGHTS 


SCANDINAVIAN LITERATURE FROM BRANDES TO OUR 
pay, by H. G. Tops6e-Jensen; translated from the 
Danish by Isaac Anderson (Norton; pp. 275; $3.50). 
i would be strange if there were no interest in 

Scandinavian literature on this continent, original- 
ly discovered by Leif Ericson and recently conquered 
by Greta Garbo. The descendants of the Vikings 
are settled in large numbers both in Canada and the 
United States. Swedish massage lends a powerful 
arm in preserving the more recalcitrant of the cele- 
brated American figures. Danish agricultural organ- 
ization is the admiration and despair of enlightened 
farmers. Norway seems to be associated a little in- 
congruously in the popular mind with solar phenom- 
ena and hors d’oeuvres. The award of the Nobel 
prize always arouses interest here: occasionally some 
of the paradoxically pacific inventor’s fund comes to 
our shores for scientific and even for literary reasons. 
And there is a sporadic interest in Scandinavian lit- 
erature. Except where it has been strong enough to 
surmount the barriers of language, however, this in- 
terest is shockingly undernourished. The only sys- 
tematic attempt to satisfy it, before the establishment 
of the Shaw fund which is unfortunately reduplicat- 
ing translations, has been that of the American-Scan- 
dinavian Foundation which now offers a guide to the 
would-be explorer in the terra, comparatively incog- 
nita, of modern Scandinavian literature. The author, 
Mr. Tops6e-Jensen, a librarian at the Royal library in 
Copenhagen and a frequent contributor to Edda and 
Danske Studier, has revised his book, originally writ- 
ten for ‘a Dutch popular scholarly series’, for the 
American edition, adding a very brief survey of Scan- 
dinavian literature from the earliest period to 1870. 
This work, together with the three volumes of short 
stories ably edited by Miss Hanna Astrup Larsen 
which preceded it, makes an excellent introduction to 
the literature of the three northern countries. 

The date of Georg Brandes’ first lecture at the 
University of Copenhagen, 1871, is taken as the be- 
ginning of the modern era. While it has the disad- 
vantage of coming after Bjornson and Ibsen had done 
some of their best work and some twenty years after 
the start of the Landsmaal movement, it is certainly 
followed immediately by startling changes in the liter- 
ary atmosphere of the north. Brandes, fresh from a 
sojourn abroad, declared his intention of ‘opening from 
within the door outward to Europe’. Jacobsen’s 
translation of the Origin of Species and his first nov- 
elette both appeared the next year. Darwinism, 
French literary theories, and German rational theol- 
ogy combined during the next few years to give cur- 
ious twists to the lives of young students of theology 
from remote and unsuspecting Jutland hamlets. Or- 
thodoxy protested, but the door could not be closed 
again and henceforth every movement of western 
thought is reflected in Scandinavian literature. The 
futility of attempting to understand any modern lit- 
erature in isolation is strikingly illustrated by this 
study. 

Mr. TopsGe-Jensen gives in very compact form an 
outline of the work of the more outstanding Scandin- 
avian writers such as Brandes, Ibsen, and Strind- 
berg, with a digest of the most recent critical estimates 
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of their importance. What is even more valuable, he 
shows us these overshadowing figures in proper per- 
spective, fitted back into the literature of which they 
are only a part and related to contemporary artists. 
He has much useful information nowhere else to be 
found in English about a host of lesser known but 
none the less interesting and readable writers. Ow- 
ing to considerations of space, there is no treatment 
of Wissenschaftliche. literature; in a list of creative 
writers so complete as to be almost encyclopedic, one 
is surprised to find no mention of novelists so dis- 
tinguished as Laurids Bruun, Mathilda Malling and 
Bernt Lie. Mr. Topsde-Jensen points out that the 
twentieth century will speak of a Danish, a Norweg- 
ian, and a Swedish literature, and that the term Scan- 
dinavian will have little more than geographical sig- 
nificance. The truth of this is evident, and one could 
wish that the author had allowed himself to general- 
ize a little on the fundamental psychological differ- 
ences in the three peoples who seem at a superficial 


glance to have so much in common. 
J. B. C. Watkins. 


THE DOWNFALL OF AN EMPIRE 


THE COLLAPSE OF THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN Em- 
PIRE, by Edmund von Glaise-Horstenau, translated 
by Ian F. D. Morrow (J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd., pp. 
xii, 347; 25/-). 

Tyrot UNDER THE AXE OF ITALIAN Fascism, by 
Eduard Reut-Nicolussi, translated by K. L. Mont- 
gomery (Allen and Unwin, pp. 278, 12/6). 

T IS remarkable how little we know even now, 

over a decade after the end of the war, of what 
went on during the war years within the steel circle of 
Central Europe. Doubtless this is due in part to the 
concentration on the causes of the great conflict, as 
also to pre-occupation with the economic and political 
problems of post-war Europe. The great merit of 
Colonel von Glaise-Horstenau’s book is that it pro- 
vides for the first time in English a well-informed, 
well-written, detailed and connected account of events 
in Austria-Hungary from the death of Francis Joseph 
in November 1916 to the downfall of the Empire two 
years later. The author has a first-hand knowledge 
of these events, and he has drawn upon the memoirs 
and other writings which have appeared since the close 
of the drama. It is not to be expected that he should 
write without feeling on such a subject. Beyond the 
conflict of war itself, there were the controversies in 
the Empire which finally destroyed it. Yet if the 
author is plainly sympathetic to German Austria, and 
critical of Hungarian separatism, as of Czech or South 
Slav propaganda against the Empire, he is also critical 
of the Imperial Government, and reveals the errors 
and weakness of the Emperor Karl no less plainly. 

Of the three European Empires which collapsed 
between 1914 and the end of 1918, that of Austria 
most arouses our sympathy. There was little in the 
character of William II of Germany, and less in the 
manner of his fall, to move us. The end of the Rus- 
sian Tsardom took place amidst other absorbing 
events, it was more remote, and it was scarcely un- 





deserved. But Austria was somewhat different. Not- 
withstanding the mistakes of Austrian policy before 
and in 1914 it is impossible to read von Glaise-Hor- 
stenau’s narrative without feeling some sympathy for 
the young emperor who came to the throne merely 
to witness the collapse of the ancient edifice. Look- 
ing back after the revolution, the downfall seems in- 
evitable enough. Yet the Western Allies did not so 
regard the situation until quite late in the war. The 
author emphasizes the way in which foreign opinion, 
notably that of President Wilson, was influenced by 
the unceasing efforts of the Czechs to secure recogni- 
tion as an independent nation. To this must of 
course be added as causes of the downfall the military 
failure, the blunders of the government, and the fail- 
ures of its peace efforts, the continually growing force 
of the various nationalities within the empire, and not 
least the way in which the Magyars fought for their 
own hand ard land regardless of imperial interests, 
a policy for which they were to pay dearly enough in 
the end. 

In so complicated a story however, where the scene 
is constantly shifting from Vienna to Buda-Pest, to 
Prag, or Agram, to the various frontiers, to Berlin, 
to the Western front, to Switzerland, Paris, or the 
calm of the White House, it is as futile to attempt 
to range in order the forces which put an end to the 
Hapsburg regime as it was for certain historical 
writers to allot a percentage of blame to the various 
nations which entered the world war. It is somewhat 
of a relief, in reading the volume, to turn from fol- 
lowing the tangle of conflicting political issues to the 
account of the way in which the army fought, under 
conditions of increasing difficulty, in the last months of 
the war, lacking food, supplies, reinforcements. For 
example when an Austrian division reached the west- 
ern front where it had been despatched to aid the 
Germans, it was found that many of the men were 
barefoot! As the Empire gave way within, the army 
necessarily disintegrated, until both were involved in 
the final catastrophe. 

The volume has a great many excellent photo- 
graphs of the leading figures of the war period in 
Austria and elsewhere. 

One of the results of the defeat of Austria- 
Hungary was that Tyrol south of the Brenner Pass 
was handed over to Italy, greatly to the dismay and 
dislike of a quarter of a million Austro-German Ty- 
rolers who lived below the Alpine watershed. The 
boundary line set by Austria in 1866 had been unfair 
to the Italians, that set after the last war was equally 
hard on the Tyrolers, who were Germanic in blood, 
tongue and sentiment. A hardy mountain folk, ten- 
acious of their views, they were not easy to persuade, 
and still less easy to drive. Dr. Reut-Nicolussi’s book 
is a severe indictment of Italian policy and methods in 
the Tyrol in the decade following the armistice. The 
author until his enforced exile was one of the leaders 
of the German Tyrol party, a barrister who for a time 
represented his people in the Italian parliament. The 
Fascist triumph in Italy inevitably made relations be- 
tween German and Italian in the Tyrol more strained 
and difficult, and the author’s citation of chapter and 
verse for his indictment is full and convincing. Tyrol 
is still one of the weakest joints in the Fascist armour. 

R. FLENLEY. 
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FOUNDATIONS OF GOOD BREEDING 


Mora SENSE, by James Bonar (Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd.; pp. 304; 12/6). 

M&® BONAR earns the gratitude of all students 

of moral theories by giving us this scholarly, 
level-headed story of the rise, flourish, and decay of 
the Moral Sense theory. 

For Shaftesbury, the founder of the school in Eng- 
land, moral sense, an inexplicable instinct, gives im- 
mediate deliverances which no gentleman would ques- 
tion or disobey. Certain things are ‘done’; some 
others ‘just not done’, and moral sense, a faculty 
exactly level with aesthetic discrimination or taste, 
will tell you immediately which things are which. 
Fortunately, private virtues are public benefits, so that 
individual gentlemen may pursue the attractive task of 
living virtuously without fear of ultimate conflict with 
others. From one point of view, the common man’s, 
Shaftesbury’s business is, as our author says, ‘in plain 
sense to recommend plain honesty.’ More funda- 
mentally it is to develop the ethics of the cultivated, 
leisured virtuoso—an ethics for Balfours or Santay- 
anas. 

No moral theory, even the flattest, is without its 
surprising corollaries; and these side-lights (or high 
lights) in what is a rather uninspired period of moral 
speculation are well brought out in these pages. Thus 
we have Shaftesbury saying that first thoughts are the 
best, in morals (Butler would add that second thoughts 
are reasons for doing what, on first thoughts, you 
know you oughtn’t to do); and again the splendid 
fling, ‘I have never yet served God or man except as 
I loved or liked’. 

Butler realizes that all this is incapable of yield- 
ing any definite obligation to virtue, and brings in the 
idea of judgment, superintendence or direction; how- 
ever, he will not call this Reason (it is either ‘a senti- 
ment of the understanding’ or ‘a perception of the 
heart’, ‘or both’) and he remains within the Moral 
Sense theory as a result. 

Hutcheson, to whom three chapters are devoted, 
is a complete contrast to the aristrocatic ‘virtuoso’, 
viz. a Glasgow professor bred in a Presbyterian 
manse ; earnest, weighty, a man with a ‘mission’, often 
dull; and yet the Moral Sense theory had room for 
him too. For him too questions of right and wrong 
were matters of feeling, especially of the sentiment of 
‘benevolence’ without which no act is really praise- 
worthy. He too is unable to account for moral obli- 
gation except psychologically i.e. he shows why we 
should think (or feel) that we ought to do certain 
things, but not that there are such things. A novel 
feature (and here one might suggest the influence of 
Locke, which Dr. Bonar does not mention) is his cur- 
ious mechanics of morals, in terms of equal moral 
agencies, moral momentum, virtue varying directly 
as the moment of good and inversely as ability etc- 
He also dangerously enlarges the list of ‘senses’ by 
adding a sense of decency, a public sense, a sense of 
beauty, of honour, of dignity. This probably led 
Price to the penetrating remark that ‘what judges con- 
cerning perceptions of sense, and contradicts their de- 
cisions cannot itself be a sense’. 

Hutcheson too has his unguarded moments of lum- 
inosity. ‘The human nature is a lovely form, and 


Horatio Nelson 
by 
George Edinger and E. J. C. Neep 


The Nelson who was brave, who was 
fired by passionate love, and who flaunted 
his achievements with magnificent splen- 
dour is the man in these pages, not the 
Nelson on the high pedestal in Trafalgar 
Square. He tried to storm life and 
conventions as though they were frigates. 
When they struck back at him he used 
death as a way out. A spectacular suicide 
at Trafalgar! These authors give sub- 
stance of the rumour that has persisted for 
over a hundred years. $3.50 
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by 
Evelyn Waugh 
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cities of the Mediterranean. Fun in every 
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and penetration. $2.50 
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there is no such thing as disinterested malice’. This 
is very likeable, but an amusing pendant is not so 
much to the credit of the theory; ‘while we are only 
intending the good of others we undesignedly promote 
our own greatest good’. Enter the White Man’s Bur- 
den. 

Hume contributes largely to the dissolution of the 
school by introducing Sympathy and Utility as alter- 
native principles. He turns, according to Dr. Bonar, 
from Puritanism (‘gloomy hare-brained enthusiasts’ ) 
to Respectability, and his ideal is ‘a tranquil respect- 
able life of harmless comfort’. 

Adam Smith alone, of those dealt with here, as in 
his admirable pages on ‘the man within the breast’ and 
the ‘Impartial Spectator’, challenges comparison with 
the great Continental moralists. But by the same tok- 
en, he shows contempt for the Moral Sense school, 
and is well on the way toward restoring Reason to its 
rightful place in conduct. 

The final chapter on Kant might possibly be im- 
proved by enlargement. For though it is well shown 
how Kant finally disposed of the theory (since you 
can’t deduce any law from feelings, it is just a theory 
enabling those who cannot think to help themselves 
out in another way) ; but the positive influence of the 
school upon Kant is not discussed as fully as could 
be desired. And, etymologically at any rate, Kant’s 
‘nothing is good without qualification except the Good 
Will’ and Hutcheson’s ‘nothing virtuous without ben- 
evolence’ are twins. 

The undoubted merit of the school is their insist- 
ence upon the ease, naturalness and attractiveness of 
the good life. If they could not account for duty and 
obligation, at least they are in no danger of suggest- 
ing like Kant that what is done because you like to do 
it cannot possibly be right. 

At the same time their moral range is narrow. So 
T. H. Green (and he ought to know) defined Respect- 
ability as the temper of a man ‘who without definite 
expectation of ulterior gain, seeks to stand well with 
his neighbours’. If you underline—‘without definite 
expectation’—it becomes one definition of hypocrisy. 
In general these British Moralists throw no little light 
on the secret of their invincible nation, which, as all 
the world knows, is (was?) the capacity of being hon- 
estly convinced that what we want is what it is mor- 
ally right for us to have. But for that very reason 
we miss here almost any trace of the sweeping vision 


of a Spinoza or a Pascal. 
H. R. MacCativum. 


DEAN SWIFT 


Swirt, by Carl Van Doren (Viking Press—Irwin 

& Gordon; pp. 279; $3.00). 
+ HIS latest biography of Swift is as competent as 
it is vivid and neat. How cumbrous and stodgy 
the earlier biographies now appear! And what a de- 
light to know that only the carping specialist will 
have any need for the tangled rhetoric of Henry Craik 
and the watery eloquence of Leslie Stephen. Mr. Van 
Doren has for twenty years had this book in mind ; and 
for the past three or four years he has published 
nothing that should have taken much of his time. 
Most books that are twenty years in the making lose 


almost as much as they gain; lose sometimes more in 
the accumulation of irrelevancies and the emascula- 
tion of points of view than they gain in precision and 
completeness. But Mr. Van Doren’s book has not 
lost—it is as much of a piece and moves as smoothly 
as Thackeray’s famous lecture on Swift, and the pic- 
ture it paints of the great megalomaniac is just as 
life-like and far nearer fact. 

It is a simple picture. The casual reader when 
he has read Mr. Van Doren will inquire why there 
has been such a pother about Swift and how biograph- 
ers can have diverged in their interpretations of his 
character. For Mr. Van Doren the Dean’s character 
is as plain as the Dean’s nose; and to persuade us he 
is right he gives the Dean far more freedom to tell 
his own story than any previous biographer has cared 
to give. And that story as Swift and Mr. Van 
Doren present it is a simple, almost a straightforward, 
tale. 

There is no talk of syphilis or impotence or infan- 
tile sexuality. There is no talk of a melancholy Teu- 
ton stranded in an age of flippant Francophiles. Swift 
was simply a very proud and very ambitious spirit 
whose pride was cut to the quick again and again and 
whose many ambitions were foiled. How he must 
have winced when the mild and mediocre Temple pat- 
ronized him! and when the Whig leaders let him feel 
that they could do very well without his truculent 
pen! How he longed to be among the great, in the 
worldling’s sense of that chameleon adjective! He 
hoped for a secretaryship in one of the great Embass- 
ies on the continent. He angled for years to get an 
English or even an Irish bishopric; and would have 
been elated with the Deanery of Ely or of Lichfield. 
Those were his good days when St. John and Harley 
consented to conspire with him, to take his advice 
and even his hospitality. In the Deanery of St. Pat- 
rick’s he was as much of an anomaly as Napoleon on 
St. Helena. In the later years of his life, as he mould- 
ered away in Dublin, and Walpole was contemptuous 
and inexorable, what pleasure he found in the strict 
regimentation of his deanery, in the petty vexatious 
exercise of his authority and in the leadership of the 
miserable Irish nation! It was power that thrilled 
him and the awe that power excites. 

Mr. Van Doren seeks to explain Swift’s attitude 
to women as the attitude of a man to a plaything. 
They were an invaluable occupation to him ‘when his 
powers were relaxed or his will checked’. When he 
could not satisfy his pride and ambition in other and 
greater societies, he could turn to a woman. His res- 
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entment burned fiercely when a woman sought to come 
between him and his greater interests, when she pre- 
sumed that her state was as significant as the state 
of Pope or Gay or of England or Ireland or of ‘that 
most pernicious race of little odious vermin’, the hu- 
man race. Couple with this singularity, Swift’s con- 
cern for his freedom from any constricting relation- 
ships and his sense of the value of money and his 
aversion to marriage will not remain a puzzle. 

Every student of Swift’s work will be grateful 
for Mr. Van Doren’s interpretation of his life; but 
we shall all regret that so little use of such a personal 
work as Swift’s has here been made. The least inter- 
esting pages of this biography are those which treat 
of Gulliver's Travels and A Tale of a Tub; and yet 
the savage relativism of those works is one of the 


richest strands in the tissue of Swift’s life. 
E. K. Brown. 


THE SOCIETY OF JESUS 


Tue Power AND SECRET OF THE JESUITS, by Rene 
Fulop-Miller (Viking Press—Irwin & Gordon; pp. 
xviii, 523; $5.00). 

EW subjects in modern history have been the oc- 

casion of more bitter or prolonged controversy 
than the character and work of the Society of Jesus. 
From its inception in the sixteenth century, the Society 
has been the object at once of the most violent 
denunciation, and of the most impassioned and unrea- 
soning defence. Even within the Church whose in- 
terests they serve, the enemies of the Jesuits have been 
numerous; and Pascal is but the greatest name among 
orthodox Catholics who have exerted the utmost of 
their ability in denouncing the Society and its works. 
Outside the Church their enemies have been legion. 
Their very name has passed into the language as a 
synonym for a peculiarly objectionable form of intel- 
lectual dishonesty. More than one historian, whose 
judgement on almost all other subjects is beyond criti- 
cism, has tended to become mildly hysterical when 
confronted by the Jesuits. In reality, their detractors 
have lavished upon the Jesuits no small amount of 
unconscious flattery, by the vastness of design, the 
perfection of secret organization, and the extent of 
power which they have attributed to them. 

Such an attitude has not conduced to anything like 
a sober, critical appraisal of the work of a society 
whose influence on modern history has been great. 
Mr. Fulop-Miller is entirely free from it, and it is the 
greatest, but by no means the only merit of this book 
that the reader may turn the final page without de- 
ciding in which camp the author belongs. In truth, 
he belongs in neither. He has made his way calmly 
though the bristling thicket of polemical literature on 
the subject, and the result goes far to justify his as- 
sertion that from such material the discerning critic 
may discover more of the true significance of a society 
like the Jesuits than from whole shelves of official 
documents. Documents which bear something of 
that character have however, been of no small service 
to the author, especially in the composition of his 
admirable chapters on the missionary labours of the 
Jesuits in India, China, Paraguay, North America, and 
elsewhere. 

Beginning with an analysis of the forces which 
went to make Ignatius Loyola a great man in a great 
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century, the author proceeds to an examination of the 
original organization of the Society, and of the work 
of that first band of enthusiasts who set out to re- 
conquer Europe and to bring new worlds in the east 
and the west under the banner of the Catholic Church. 
He passes in review—often too sketchily, but per- 
haps as fully as the scope of his work will permit— 
the multifarious activities of the Society during the 
past four hundred years, in education, philosophy, 
science, theology, social service, missionary enterprise, 
and exploration. His scholarly, critical examination 
of some of the more serious charges brought against 
the ethics of the Society may well commend itself 
to more pretentious historians. 

The style tends rather strongly to the sensational, 
particularly in the matter of headlines. The title of 
the book itself is perhaps unfortunate. Readers who 
go to it in search of startling revelations about the 
secret workings of a vast silent organization will be 
disappointed. The power of the Jesuits can be ex- 
plained by a simple formula, and there is no secret 
about it. A body of men, carefully selected and care- 
fully trained, with a thorough knowledge of the task 
before them; men who take the world as they find it, 
and who deal in realities, whose energies, under the 
guidance of a superb organization, are directed fully 
and forcibly to the accomplishment of the object in 
view ; that is the secret of the Jesuits, and that much 
Mr. Fulop-Miller has made abundantly clear. 

D. J. McDouea tt. 


LETTERS OF HENRY JAMES 


Henry James: Letters To A- C. BENSON AND 
AucusTE Monon. Edited by E. F. Benson (Elkin 
Mathews & Marrot; pp. 118; 15/-). 

‘ HE IS a wonderful person, so entirely simple in 

emotion and loyalty, so complicated in mind,’ 
Arthur Christopher Benson wrote of Henry James in 
1911. The letters now published for the first time by 
Mr. E. F. Benson explain more fully this casual diary- 
jotting. The correspondence began in the 1890’s when 
Benson was a house-master at Eton, sending his vers- 
es to the Master: it ended in the gloomy days of 1915 
when the war plunged James into the unutterable 
darkness in which he was finally to die. Towards the 
end of James’s life Benson noted that he left ‘a deep 
impression of majesty, beauty and greatness’. One 
is conscious of this in the roll of these sentences, 
their innumerable hills and valleys, as it were, their 
warmth, their unchecked spontaneity. It is the James 
who could fill page after page in a broad sweeping 
hand to say merely ‘thank you’ to his friend Walter 
Berry, for the gift of a leather suit-case. The Ben- 
son letters have this in common with the Berry let- 
ters (published some months ago in Paris) that they 
reveal James’s delight in the simple amenities of a 
friendship—accepting one invitation, refusing another, 
expressing thanks for the gift of a book, offering an 
occasional criticism, covering a trite remark with mul- 
titudinous flounces and flourishes—and all with a 
patience, a geniality, a garrulity at first surprising in 
the author of The Awkward Age. 

Most valuable in the Benson letters are the brief 
references which again reveal the lover of ‘form’, for 
whom ‘art, form, manner’ (James had admired it in 


Turgenev, Flaubert, and the other visitors at the little 
salon of Pauline Viardot in the old Parisian days) 
was all-essential, all important. ‘I am not sure that 
you “go in” for form as much as I like to see it gone 
in for’, he tells Benson, criticizing his poems. ‘Art 
should be as hard as nails’, he assures him, ‘I could 
sometimes wish you a little harder in form.’ James 
himself achieved it by long hours of toil, by a strange- 
ly, a magnificently ascetic, Flaubertian devotion to 
his craft. We can well believe him (it is the later 
James who speaks) when he tells Benson ‘T like sel- 
fish lonely work so much that you figure to me as a 
hero with your complicated contacts.’ 

The Benson letters fill out various gaps: the 
Monod letters contain new material. M. Monod’s 
correspondence with James dealt entirely with. pro- 
jects for the translation of some of the stories and 
novels, and here we learn for the first time why James 
has been so little translated in France, or for that mat- 
ter, anywhere. On the one hand he defies transla- 
tion; on the other he does not wish to be translated. 
He rejoices that M. Monod found A Small Boy and 
Others untranslatable....‘it does even partly exhil- 
arate me to recognise that the Small Boy, while yet so 
tame and intrinsically safe a little animal is locked 
fast in the golden cage of the intraduistble!....1 con- 
fess that it is a relief to me this time to have so utter- 
ly defied translation.’ And again he says ‘I have nev- 
er been eager to be translated, holding that one’s form 
and style are a part of one’s value; that essence and 
thereby that value is terribly liable to evaporate in the 
process.’ 

We learn, too, from the Monod letters that James 
at first planned to exclude The Seige of London and 
Madame de Mauves from the definitive edition, and 
that he attached the greatest importance to this edi- 
tion—Ne me lisez que ld dedans, he writes Monod. 
We have described to us also the way in which he con- 
verted Covering End and The Other House from 
plays into novels. 

Mr. Benson deserves the gratitude of all sincere 
Jacobites for publishing these letters. It is a pity that 
many others, in London book-shops, and elsewhere, 
are likely to remain unpublished for some time to 


come. 
Leon EDEL. 


J. B. BURY 


SELECTED Essays oF J. B. Bury, edited by Harold 
Temperley (Macmillans in Canada; pp. xxxii, 249; 
$3.75). 

‘ 1S excellently-produced volume is in effect, if 
not in format, a companion to Mr. N. H. Baynes’ 
Bibliography and Memoir of J. B. Bury published 
about a year ago. It collects ten of the late Cam- 
bridge Regius Professor’s essays on historical subjects, 
representing both his earlier and later work in the 
various fields which interested him—the methods of 
history and its place in the scheme of knowledge ; free- 
dom of thought; and Byzantine history. It illustrates, 
too, in the contrast between the style of the earlier and 
the later work, what those who were in time to hear 
him before he died in 1927 all felt—the suppression 
and denial of a naturally-rich personality and of na- 
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tural abilities as a narrative historian, out of devotion 
to a peculiarly austere conception of the historian’s 
function. For, quite apart from his great contribu- 
tions to learning, particularly his share in resurrecting 
the present interest in Byzantine studies, Professor 
Bury will be remembered among English historians 
of the front rank as one who laid the utmost emphasis 
on the science as distinct from the art of history, on 
the philosophical value of its study as distinct from its 
literary or political uses, and as one who was himself 
one of the most philosophical as well as (to quote the 
tribute of a contemporary at the sister-university, the 
late Professor Davis of Oxford) ‘one of the most 
universal’ historians of his time. 

His views on the writing of history and its place 
in the sciences will be found in the first three essays 
of the present collection—the famous Inaugural, “The 
Science of History’; ‘Darwinism and History’; and 
‘The Place of Modern History in the Perspective of 
Knowledge’—somewhat modified in his later writing 
(No. 5). No. 4, ‘Cleopatra’s Nose’, should interest 
those who read Mr. John Buchan’s recently-express- 
ed views on The Causal and the Casual in History 
as a no less entertaining but more penetrating treat- 
ment of the same topic—the place of pure accident as 
a factor in history; nos. 6 & 7 deal with freedom of 
thought—‘The Trial of Socrates’ and ‘Freedom of 
Speech and the Censorship’ (written 1919) ; nos. 8 — 
10 are devoted to Byzantine history. Altogether, 
from the sober theories expressed and examples of 
their application, a generation which has welcomed 
both slap-dash surveys and philosophies of history 
and the ‘new biography’ ought to find both health and 
interest in this volume. 

Every one of these essays has appeared before 
in one form or another, but reprinting was justified, 
not only because four were out of print and the rest 
out of sight either in periodicals or great libraries, 
but because their collected appearance in a handy 
volume will both appeal to the convenience of scholars 
and introduce them to the wider public of educated 
but unspecialized readers. This volume provides the 


portrait of Bury which Mr. Baynes’s lacked; while 
Dr. Temperley’s introductory analysis of Bury’s views 
should clear away many of the misconceptions oc- 
casioned by critics of the late professor possessed 
neither of his temper nor his calibre as a philosophical 


H. RoTrHweELL. 


historian. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


A Room IN BERLIN, by Gunther Birk- 
enfeld (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 
217; $2.00). Cuaupta, by Arnold Zweig 
(Viking Press; pp. 252; $2.50). 

The reader of fiction does not usual- 
ly wish to have his heart broken. 
But if he is prepared to take the risk 
—possibly a touch of heart-break is 
good for us at times—let him taste 
the inner misery of A Room in Berlin. 
Incest in adolescents, beginning in 
crowded housing and ending in pros- 
titution, is the theme; brevity and 
dispassionateness the key-notes of the 
telling. One resists it at first; it 
seems so cold-blooded and unneces- 
sary, even cruelly playful at moments. 
But by the end the horror of it strikes 
home and leaves one silent. Of those 
who read this terse and unshrinking 
story some will weep and none will 
forget. Claudia is easier going. If 
A Room in Berlin is saved by its 
technique from being Zolaesque, 
Claudia is Schnitzler done over with- 
out advantage. One scarcely recognis- 
es the nobly labouring author of 
Grischa in these very ‘arty’ and soph- 
isticated sketches of a modern court- 
ship and it is essential to remember— 
the publishers are wise to make it 
known—that the work is an old one 
written some ten years ago and now 
translated under the wing of a great- 
er book. Why, by the way, is all the 
foreign fiction still coming from Ger- 
many? 

BF. 


Love’s ILtLusion, by J. D. Beresford 
(The Viking Press-—Irwin & Gordon, 
pp. 807; $2.50). 

Mr. Beresford holds a peculiar, as 
well as distinguished, place among 
novelists for whom plot means little, 
and atmosphere, the adventures of the 
soul, a great deal. In his books the 
scheme of physical action—the report- 
able narrative—is often not merely 
trivial, as in The Prisoners of Hart- 
ling: it may even be irrelevant, or 
actually an obstacle to progress as 
understood by readers even of the 
most dilatory Conrad novel. So here: 
what is the value to Geoffrey's love- 
affair of Mrs. Maxwell’s bizarre amour 
with the imcredible curate, the belated 
villainy perpetrated by Mrs. Spenser- 
Greene, above all his father’s rather 
ludicrous pondering of the thirty-nine 
Articles and a priest’s duty when as- 
sailed by theological doubt? If you 
are looking for events, for a well- 


constructed plot, you will be disap 
pointed; but if the inception, progress, 
and ruin of a lovestory can attract 
you by rendering those minute eddies 
of the soul, those sudden changes in 
the spiritual temperature, that make 
so much of the wonder and the pain, 
then here you may seek a subtly sym- 
pathetic art that is matched by no 
living English writer. 
G. N. 


THe Epwarpians, by V. Sackville- 
West (Doubleday, Doran; pp. 314; 
$2.00.) 

It has been said that all the most 
successful novels have for their set- 
ting the surroundings in which their 
authors spent their youth. It seems 
incredible that the England of The 
Edwardians is no further removed 
from us than this, yet it is the Eng- 
land in which writers (and readers) 
now in their forties spent their adol- 
escence. 

The hero, Sebastian, was nineteen 
in July 1905; he is a duke, and, we 
are given to understand, typical of the 
younger aristocrats of Edward’s reign. 
The life of SOCIETY is laid bare for 
the benefit of us, the intelligent or the 
lion-hunting middle classes. We are 
quite politely given our choice by the 
author, who kindly provides us with 
two sharply-contrasted members of the 
middle classes with whom we may 
share this altogether thrilling insight 
into the lives of the patricians. We 
shall of course enjoy flattering our- 
selves that we are Anquetil, the highly 
intelligent but lowly-born explorer, 
who comes to Chevron for the week- 
end, makes friends with the young 
Duke, lectures him on the futility of 
his life, invites him to join him on his 
next voyage, disappears for six years, 
turns up again on the day of George 
V’s coronation, repeats his invitation 
to escape, and now triumphantly 
carries off both Sebastian and his 
young sister. The self-made man has 
captured the nobility, and the Edward- 
ian day is over. Less flattering is the 
suggestion that we are perhaps, by our 
very interest in the book, not altogeth- 
er unlike poor Teresa, the doctor's 
wife, who knows all the aristocracy 
by sight, and who is so deliciously fas- 
cinated by the peeps she gets behind 
the curtain into their lives. 

The plot of the book is simple, al- 
most diagrammatic; the style too is 
brilliantly clear, exactly fitted to the 
fronic mood of the author, and to her 
finely-discriminating mind. 

M.A.F. 


JUNGLING IN JASPER, by Lawrence J. 
Burpee (Graphic Publishers; pp. 200; 
$3.50). 

The title of this book is altogether 
misleading. According to the author, 
‘jungling’, in the Rockies, means trail- 
making. Actually, of the twelve short 
chapters, one describes a day-dream of 
events at a vanished H. B. C. post, one 
is introductory and deals chiefly with 


' golf and talk at Jasper Lodge (in the 


usual adulatory vein), one is devoted 
to mosquitos (largely quotations from 
other sufferers), one to a friend’s tale 
of discovery, one to flying and the ex- 
periences of earlier travellers, and 
three deal almost entirely with tales 
told about the camp fire, of grizzlies, of 
goldminers in Alaska, and of caribou 
in the Arctic. The remaining four 
chapters are concerned with the sub 
ject of the book—a holiday trip in 
Jasper Park—but the sights and sounds 
and doings of the trail receive such 
scant description that they have little 
interest for even the most imaginative 
reader. In short, Mr. Burpee either 
has no ability to write of his experi- 
ences or was content to patch up a 
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book in haste. In either case it is a 
pity, for he obviously loves camping. 
One can readily imagine him damning 
with fervour when things go wrong 
with a pack, lolling replete with food 
and tobacco by the evening fire, or 
struggling manfully up a hard trail— 
all prerequisites of the camper born. 
Next time he sets pen to paper one 
hopes he will bear in mind that camp- 
ing and writing have two things in 
common—the need of exertion and of 
respecting the job in hand. For the 
rest, there are a number of excellent 
photographs, and the printing and 
binding are attractive. 


H.K.G. 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF PRESIDENT Von 
HINDENBURG, by Rudolph Weterstetten 
and A. M. K. Watson. (Macmillans in 
Canada; pp. 267; $2.50). 

The biographies of men still living 
are necessarily unsatisfactory both to 
the writer and the reader, if only be- 
cause thay are unfinished. Yet al- 
lowance may be made for the life of 
a man who was born in the year be- 
fore the revolution of 1848, saw his 
first fighting in the Austro-Prussian 
war of 1866, and was a ‘veteran’ by 
the end of the Franco-Prussian war. 
Thus formed in the most glorious 
years of Prussian history, Hindenberg 
reflected henceforth the glowing pat- 
riotism of that epoch. Retired from 
the army in 1911, he was recalled in 
1914 to meet the threat to the east- 
ern front which he knew well, and at 
Tannenburg won the most resound- 
ing if not the greatest of the German 
successes in the war. This volume 
does not attempt a critical estimate 
of Hindenburg’s work as Chief of the 
General Staff for the last two years 
of the war; it is throughout indeed 
a laudatory portrait rather than a 
critical biography. Having accomplish- 
ed the difficult task of getting the 
armies back to Germany when the 
war was lost, his work seemed finish- 
ed. But as everyone knows he was 
drawn from retirement in 1925 at the 
age of 77 to fill the office of President 
of the New German Republic, a task 
he has performed with remarkable 
success. ‘Everything for the country 
and nothing for the party’ was the new 
‘Hindenburg line’ he strove to create, 
and the volume gives interesting ex- 
amples of his efforts to achieve this. 
Where it falls short is in its omission 
of any account of his work as Presi- 
dent in relation to the Government, 
the Reichstag, and its parties, admit- 


tedly a difficult story, but forming (as 
the events of the past few months 
show) an essential background for 
any estimate of Hindenburg as Presi- 
dent. 


R. F. 

UNPUBLISHED LETTERS FROM THE COL- 
LECTION OF JOHN WILD, edited by R. 
N. Carew Hunt. (Macmillans in Can- 
ada, pp. ix, 128; $2.00). 

John Wild gave most of his energy 
and time during the last thirty years 
of his life, from 1825 to 1855, to the 
gathering of a vast and varied col- 
lection of autograph letters. ‘From 
1700 onwards’ observes the editor, who 
has recently inherited his great grand- 
father’s library, ‘there were few per- 
sons of importance in England, France 
and Germany of whom he had not 
secured at least one letter’. From 
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Wild’s death in 1855 to Mr. Carew 
Hunt’s succession in 1929 no one was 
permitted to consult the Wild collec- 
tion. Now Mr. Carew Hunt propos- 
es to repair the harm his family has 
done to biographical scholarship and, 
in a series of publications in which 
this is the first, to give us all that is 
important in the thousands of letters 
in his possession. He would like to 
quote from many of the letters in this 
volume, almost all of which are char- 
acteristic of their writers and many, 
such as those of Richardson, Sterne, 
and the Abbé Prévost, of capital im- 
portance for literary history. The 
one reproach that the editor properly 
incurs is for his failure to append a 
complete catalogue of the autographs 
which are now available to scholars. 


E. K. B. 
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Porms, by Katherine Mansfield 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. xlv., 107; 
$1.75). 

Although these poems add little to 
Katherine Mansfield’s reputation, they 
will be welcomed as another window 
into her mind. She seems to have put 
all herself into her prose, and most 
of these poems are more or less whim- 
sical conceits, suggested by a sudden 
impression or a passing mood. She 
expresses her delight in simple things, 
not as Wordsworth did, because he felt 
that the simple things are fundament- 
al, but rather because, when the depths 
are obscure and unsure, the surface 
at least may be charming and gay. 
Once or twice however, she gets some- 
thing of the quality of her prose 
stories into her verse, and we feel 
again that intense awareness of the 
values of the passing moment which 
is perhaps her most characteristic 
mood. The 1919 group of poems is 
the richest in this respect; ‘Out in the 
Garden’, ‘Covering Wings’, ‘Firelight’, 
and ‘Sorrowing Love’ are specially ex- 
pressive. 


M. A. F. 


On TEN PLays OF SHAKESPEARE, by 
Stopford A. Brooke (Macmiillans in 
Canada; pp. 311; $1.00). 

This book is a 1930 addition to that 
well-known series of publications in 
literature known as Constable’s Mis- 
cellany. The format is convenient 
(the book is a pocket edition), the 
print is acceptable, and the price is 
excellent. As to the studies them- 
selves, they are admirable examples 
of the work of the late Stopford 
Brooke. They were first published 
twenty-five years ago, when the auth- 
or was already in his seventies, but 
they are written in a vigorous style, 
which shows none of the diminishing 
effects of old age. Brooke has always 
attracted a large reading public, his 
Primer of English Literature, first 
published in 1876, had sold to the tune 
of some half million copies shortly 
after his death in 1916) and deserved- 
ly so. In this work now republished 
some of the reasons for such a popu- 
larity are not hard to perceive. His 
knowledge is broad, his writing is fine, 
and his approach is sufficiently gen- 
eral to attract a large reading aud- 
ience. Little worried about a detailed 
study of sources and influences, he 
turns principally to the expression of 
an aesthetic appreciation of Shake 
speare’s works and to analysis of the 


characters—their passions, their mo- 
tives, their actions. It is obvious that 
many scholars are not in total sympa- 
thy with Brooke. He remains, how- 
ever, in the Hazlitt tradition and well- 
worth reading. 

The plays studied in this volume 
are: Midsummer Night’s Dream, Ro- 
meo and Juliet, Richard II, Richard 
III, Merchant of Venice, As You Like 
it, Macbeth, Coriolanus, Winter's Tale, 
The Tempest. 

S. R. 


MASTER DRAUGHTSMEN.— I —MICHEL 
ANGELO, by A. E. Popham (The Studio; 
5/-). 

In this first number of its latest 
series, The Studio has surpassed it- 
self. 

The scholarly reasoned criticism of 
the qualities of Michel-Angelo, as a 
draughtsman and as a sculptor, is as 
succinct as it is forceful and provoca- 
tive of thought. It is followed by an 
intelligent and comprehensive table 
which includes the list of titles of 
twelve plates and the names of the 
museums from which the drawings 
have been reproduced. Each plate is 
accompanied by a good description of 
the subject of the drawing, as well as 
by a comment on the date at which 
it was done and on the circumstances 
of its creation. 

All the red chalk drawings are re- 
produced in sepia while the ones done 
with pen and a light brown ink, height- 
ened with white, are reproduced in 
half-tones of an excellent quality of 
line and tone value. 

Both to the student who is making 
a special effort to understand and 
appreciate the genius of Michel- 
Angelo and to the collector who is be- 
ginning to build up a library of re 
productions of unattainable master- 
pieces of art, this book will prove of 
rare value and will serve as an in- 

centive to further one’s knowledge of 
the work of the great draughtsmen of 
the world. 
J. B.S. 


THE WorLD’s MASTERS — Picasso, by 
Anthony Bertram (The Studio; pp. 
7 and 24 plates; 1/-). 

THE WorLp’s MASTERS — MATISSE, 
by Anthony Bertram (The Studio; pp. 
7 and 24 plates; 1/-). 

Anthony Bertram speaks of Picasso 
like a reporter who has become an art 
critic, without ceasing to be a news- 
writer with a knack for the sensation- 
al. Only one does not feel that the 
subject of Picasso or Cubism should 
be approached any fonger in that 


spirit, all sensation having long van. 
ished out of it. 

Much better can be said of the note 
the same writer gives us on Matisse. 
Here is an admirably succinct interpre. 
tation of the art of the great modern 
who ‘invented new relations of colour, 
new qualities of line.’ 

The illustrations in both cases are 
well chosen and varied enough to 
give the serious reader a good docu- 
mentation on the work of these two 
artists. 


Famous Warter-CoLoun PAINTERS. 
VII J. S. Sarcent. Introduction by 
Martin Hardie (The Studio; 5/-). 

Mr. Hardie is not a warm interpret- 
er of the personality of Sargent, 
neither does he succeed in raising the 
biography of this artist above the tone 
of a chronology, but when he speaks 
of the work of the water-colourist and 
starts to evaluate and analyse it, his 
unquestionable authority gives great 
strength to his comment. 

The illustrations confirm what one 
knows of the ‘brilliant draughtsman- 
ship’ of Sargent and of ‘his power of 
manipulating a brush’. 


MASTERS OF ETcHING, No. 25, ROBERT 
Austin; Introduction by Malcolm C. 
Salaman (The Studio; 5/-). 

The Studio could not have selected 
a writer with more discrimination or 
who is better acquainted with the 
craft of etching than Mr. Salaman, to 
contribute this note on Robert Austin, 
and one feels that the subject has been 
dealt with informatively and with 
sympathy. Each plate is discussed 
separately, from the standpoint of its 
subject and technique, and the reader 
is left with a high regard for the 
work of the etcher and a great desire 
to know more of it than what can be 
enjoyed in the twelve plates which il- 
lustrate this book. Every reproduc- 
tion is made from proofs in possession 
of the artist which adds to the quality 
of the work and to its imterest. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The listing of a book in this column 
does not preclude a more extended 
notice in this or subsequent issues. 


CANADIAN BOOKS 
ENGLISH BLoops, by Roger Vardon 


(Graphic Publishers Ltd.; pp. 227; 
$2.00). 
MELODY AND THE LyBIc, FROM 


CHAUCER TO THE. CAVALIERS, by John 
Murray Gibbon (J. M. Dent & Sons 
Ltd.; pp. ix, 204; $4.00). 
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Tue SALT oF THE EarTu. A Study 
in Rural Life and Social Progress, by 
Rinaldo William Armstrong (Graphic 
Publishers Ltd.; pp. 233; $1.50). 

THE MANAGEMENT OF YOUNG CHILD- 
rEN, by William E. Blatz and Helen 
Bott (McClelland & Stewart; pp. viii, 
354; $2.50). 

THe Two DECANTERS, by Duncan 
Clark, M.D., Edited by M. C. Craig 
(Graphic Publishers Ltd.; pp. 301; 
$2.00). 

CANADIAN VERSES FoR Boys & GIRLS. 
Chosen and Edited by John W. Garvin 
(Thomas Nelson & Sons; pp. 215; 
$2.00). 

A HANpDBOOK OF CANADIAN LITERA- 
TuRE, by V. B. Rhodenizer (Graphic 
Publishers Ltd.; pp. 295; $2.00). 

Roses oF SHADOW, by Elise Aylen 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. vidi, 56; 
$1.50). 

THe PsycHOLoGy OF DESIRE OR A 
MEASURE FOR MEN, by Raymond An- 
derson Fisher (Elliott Printing Co. 
Saskatchewan; pp. 158). 


GENERAL 


THe RAVEN’S FEATHERS, by Douglas 
Carey (Graphic Publishers Ltd.; pp. 
322; $2.00). 

THe New BEHAVIORISM, by John B. 
Watson (W. W. Norton Co.; pp. 308; 
$3.00). 

Ciaupia, by Arnold Zweig (Viking 
Press — Irwin & Gordon; pp. 252; 
$2.50). 

Swirt. A Biography by Carl Van 
Doren (Viking Press — Irwin & Gord- 
on; pp. 279; $3.00). 

MEMOIRS OF AN INFANTRY OFFICER, by 
Siegfried Sassoon (Faber & Faber— 
Irwin & Gordon; pp. 334; $2.00). 

THE Four LEAF CLOVER, by Owen 
Rutter (Elkin Mathews & Marrot Ltd.; 
pp. 79; 3/6). 

Mostty Mary, by Gwynedd Rae 
(Elkin Mathews & Marrot Ltd.; pp. 
88; 3/6). 

THE CONQUEST OF HAPPINESS, by 
Bertrand Russell (Allen & Unwin; pp. 
252; 7/6). 

THE Lives oF A BENGAL LANCER, by 
F. Yeats-Brown (Viking Press — Ir- 
win & Gordon; pp. 299; $2.75). 

Success, by Lion Feuchtwanger 
(Viking Press — Irwin & Gordon; 
pp. 781; $3.00). 

Sartors oF Fortune, by William 
McFee (Doubleday, Doran & Co.; pp. 
415; $2.00). 

TaLes Totp By Simpson, by May 
Sinclair (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 
297; $2.00). 


Company I Have Kept, by Henry 
S. Salt (Allen & Unwin; pp. 218; 
10/-). 

THE WHITE MAN’s GARDEN, by 
Mervyn Skipper (Elkin Mathews & 
Marrot; pp. 118; 6/-). 

Lire or Mitton, by Louis Racine 
(Hogarth Press; pp. 158; 7/6). 

History aS DrmecTion, by John S. 
Hoyland (Hogarth Press; pp. 175; 
7/6). 

THE PAINTER OF VICTORIAN LIFE — 
ConsTANTIN Guys (The Studio; pp. 
172; 42/). 


RETROSPECT. AN UNFINISHED AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY 1848—1886, by Lord Bal- 
four (McClelland & Stewart; pp. vi, 
245; $3.00). 

STUDIES IN THE LITERATURE OF Na- 
TURAL Science, by Julian M. Drach- 
man (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 487; 
$4.75). 

THE PoLitTicaAL Lire AND LETTERS OF 
Cavour 1848-1861, by A. J. Whyte (Ox- 
ford University Press; pp. xv, 478; 
$5.25). 

BLENHEIM. ENGLAND UNDER QUEEN 
ANNE, by George Macaulay Trevelyan 
(Longmans, Green & Co.; pp. xii, 477; 
$7.00). 

NEw Wars; NEw Weapons, by Lt.- 
Com. The Hon. J. M. Kenworthy 
(Elkin Mathews & Marrot; pp. 160; 
3/6). aa 
WHERE Witt You Fatt, by Leo 
Perutz (Elkin Mathews & Marrot; pp. 
293; 7/6). 

THe GLapIAToR, by Nikolai Gubsky 
(Elkin Mathews & Marrot; pp. 378; 
7/6). 

UNDER THE TREE, by Elizabeth Mad- 
ox Roberts (Viking Press — Irwin & 
Gordon; pp. 85; $2.50). 

GreAT ENGLISH SHORT SrTorIEs, Ed- 
ited by Lewis Melville & Reginald 
Hargreaves (Viking Press — Irwin 
& Gordon; pp. xiv, 1047; $5.00). 


Russia To-Day anD To-Morrow, by 
Maurice Dobb (Hogarth Press; pp. 
48; 1/6). 

GERMAN LyRIc PoETry, by Norman 
Macleod (Hogarth Press; pp. 158; 
3/6). 

PRONUNCIATION, by Thorlief Larsen 
and Francis C. Walker (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press; pp. 198; $2.00). 

PROGRESS AND PLENTY, by William 
Trufant Foster and Waddill Catchings 
(Houghton Miffin Co. — Thos. Allen; 
pp. 214; $2.00). 

PsycHOLoGy OF EARLY CHILDHOOD, by 
William Stern (Allen & Unwin; pp. 
612; 18/-). 

Drirtinc MEN, by R. M. Fox (Ho- 
garth Press; pp. 150; 6/-). 

A BacuHetor AsroaD, by Evelyn 
Waugh (Cape — Nelson; pp. 279; 
$2.50). 

SCARLET AND KHAKI, by T. B. Mar- 
son (Cape — Nelson; pp. 226; $3.00). 

PELLE THE CONQUEROR, by Martin 
Anderson Nexo (Nelson; pp. 587; 
$3.50). 


Movina Forwarp, by Henry Ford, in 
collaboration with Samuel Crowther 
(Doubleday, Doran & Gundy; pp. 310; 
$2.75). 

CRUSADERS OF CHEMISTRY, by Jon- 
athan Norton Leonard (Doubleday, 
Doran & Gundy; pp. 307; $2.75). 

CoLeRIpGE As PHILOSOPHER, by John 
H. Muirhead (Allen & Unwin; pp. 
287; 12/6). 

How THEY Do IT IN ENGLAND, by 
Rudolf Kircher (Elkin Mathews & 
Marrot; pp. viii. 246; 10/6). 

THE DICKENS ADVERTISER, edited by 
Bernard Darwin (Elkin Mathews & 
Marrot; pp. v, 208; 7/6). 

Stupres In Keats, by J. Middleton 
Murry (Oxford University Press; pp. 
124; $2.25). 

TEN YEARS OF WORLD OF Co-OPERA- 








LETTERS TO FREDERICK TENNYSON. TION. Foreword by Sir Eric Drum- 
Edited by Hugh J. Schonfield (Ho- mond (League of Nations. Ottawa; 
garth Press; pp. x, 143; 10/6). pp. vii, 467; $2.50). 
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ae THE LITTLE 
UATHEATRES 








HART HOUSE THEATRE 


HEN these lines appear in print 

the players of Hart House 
Theatre will be acting in their one 
hundredth production, thus attaining 
a goal of no mean achievement in the 
annals of Canadian amateur theatri- 
cals. A glance at the framed play- 
bills in the foyer between acts can 
be something of a revelation to a 
stranger. The widely differing tastes 
of five successive directors are respon- 
sible for an amazingly varied selec- 
tion of titles and there are names 
that stand out on those play-bills, 
names of actors and actresses who 
took their first call at Hart House and 
have since distinguished themselves 
on the legitimate stage. Hart House 
may almost call itself an institution; 
it has achieved a past. 

Hart House Theatre has a past and 
an undoubted future too, with its un- 
rivalled mechanical equipment and its 
large potential of acting talent to 
draw from. The present is a little 
more uncertain. At least it seemed 
so to the stranger who admired the 
play-bills in the lobby between the 
acts of the ninety-ninth production 
and who was somewhat at a loss to 
account for the half empty house. 
Does the city which dubs itself—some- 
what fatuously perhaps—the cultural 
centre of the Dominion, not patronize 
its own best theatre? 

I doubt if one could see better ama- 
teur acting anywhere than that which 
graced the Hart House version of Dr. 
Knock, the Granville Barker adapta- 
tion of Jules Romains’ Knock, which 
was the dramatic vehicle chosen to 
start off the 1930-31 season with a 
fillip. And I doubt if one could see 
better staging on an amateur stage 
in Canada. Of course, the production 
lacked the pulsing accelerated tempo 
it would have received at the hands 
of competent French interpreters, but 
one has learned not to expect the im- 
possible. The directing was excellent 
too, with perhaps one chink in the 
armour of its perfection, a flaw that 
was comparatively insignificant in 
itself but more serious in its impli 


cation. In the crucial second act the 
quack’s prospective ‘patients’, instead 
of waiting their turn in an ante-room, 
were lined up on the back stage there 
to see and listen to the other consulta- 
tions and even to overhear the doc- 
tor’s business parleyings with the apo- 
thecary. It was an amusing bit of 
pantomime but it was decidedly out 
of place. Dr. Knock is straight French 
comedy in the purest Moliére tradi- 
tion, with a modern whimsicality at 
times, perhaps, but straight comedy. 
Did the theme seem to overreach it- 
self? In these Shavian years of grace 
there is surely no excuse for thinking 
so. Every modern knows that the 
medicos are up to no good. If the 
play were farce Knock would have 
remained a conscious quack through- 
out, but once he had terrorized the 
countryside with his distorted gospel 
of modern science, he came to believe 
in his own mission as other quacks 
have done before him. That to this 
reviewer was the point of the whole 
play. No room for pantomine there. 


In all an excellent production, how- 
ever, with a brilliant piece of acting 
on the part of Mr. Dixon Wagner in 
the lead. 

The programme for the remainder 
of the season is attractive though 
somewhat conservative for an experi- 
mental theatre: Peer Gynt for the 
gala centenary performances, Rip Van 
Winkle for the Christmas play, the 
Comedy of Errors, a Shaw, a Milne— 
for them as can abide him—, and a 
Canadian bill to close with. 

F. H. W. 


WINNIPEG 

F OR the thirty-sixth performance 

of the Community Players of Win- 
nipeg, W. Somerset Maugham’s The 
Circle was chosen. Of late Maugham 
has loomed largely in the literary me- 
diums, and his latest book, Cakes and 
Ale, has been the target of a deal of 
strictures concerning his ‘bitterness’. 
No doubt Maugham is genuinely be- 
wildered by the aforementioned stric- 
tures. He could, of course, take such 
severe lectures as overwhelming proof 
that his own attitude toward life is 
correct, in that when one speaks the 


truth it must of necessity appear ‘bit. 
ter’. He, without question, would 
affirm that those who find his work 
bitter do so because their palates have 
been spoiled by romantic cream. It ig 
part of Maugham’s contention in The 
Circle that there is a romantic cream 
in life, but, invariably, and even under 
the most propitious circumstances, it 
has a tendency to turn sour. The 
point many of his critics overlook is 
that the ‘bitterness’ they find in hig 
work is not necessarily in him, but is 
essentially in the scene he portrays. 
In The Circle, for instance, he quite 
readily admits that there are romantic 
overtones to ordinary existence, but 
he does not permit his ear to be en- 
raptured by them to the exclusion of 
all else. His is the temperament that 
can, while yielding itself to the magic 
and glow of Fritz Kreisler’s violin, 
still, nevertheless, keep steadfastly in 
mind the somewhat disconcerting fact 
that, at bottom, such beauty originates 
largely in catgut. Maugham begins 
with love where others leave off, 
namely at the altar. His characters 
are brought in out of the soft moon- 
light, into the hard light of day. 
Hence, their hard, matter of fact out- 
lines. 

John Craig, who is now producer for 
the Winnipeg Little Theatre, chose, 
with one exception, an excellent cast 
that gave a very creditable perform- 
ance of The Circle. There were notable 
individual bits of work, and a well de 
signed set gave a surprising spacious- 
ness to the Little Theatre’s stage. 

JOHN HURLEY. 


TORONTO SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 
HE first twilight concert of the 
Toronto Symphony Orchestra 


seemed to indicate that we were to 
hear this season a large amount of 
standard music that it is always good 
for us to hear, together with an oc- 
casional new work. A boisterous per- 
formance of the Berlioz ‘Carnaval Ro- 
main’ was followed by the Brahms 
‘Haydn-Variations’, and although the 
orchestra was always ready to seize 
upon the richness of the heavier and 
more heroic moods luckily that light- 
ness of touch, without which the work 
might easily give an impression of 
dullness, was never lost. The extra- 
ordinary facility of the soloists’ play- 
ing in the Busoni arrangement of the 
Liszt ‘Spanish Rhapsody’ would have 
made a less capable accompaniment 
seem very laboured. Fortunately Mr. 
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Miinz was able to appear indifferent 
to the fact that his piano was out 
of tune. A crude ‘Danse de Féte 
Canadienne’ by Leo Roy, ‘cordially 
dedicated to Dr. Luigi von Kunits and 
the Toronto Symphony Orchestra’ was 
given a cordial performance. 

The second concert deserves special 
attention for an admirable perform- 
ance of the Cesar Franck ‘Symphony 
in D Minor’. Naturally the conditions 
under which these concerts are given 
do not encourage the intensive study 
of the meaning of any work, or the 
application of any jtechnical super- 
polish, but these conditions were com- 
pletely scorned on this occasion by the 
scholarly and academic understand- 
ing of the conductor and the honest 
playing of the orchestra. Although 
the Franck symphony is dated 1886-88 
this was probably the introduction of 
a large majority of the audience to 
one of the most remarkable contribu- 
tions to modern symphonic literature. 
The intense sincerity of its emotional 
qualities, the singularly individual na- 
ture of its idioms, the striking or- 
iginality of its form were so treated 
as to make us aware rather of the 
composer’s anxious. striving after 
spiritual certainty than of his occa- 
sional diffuseness. It is a work that 
must be heard again — but not too 
often. 


At the same concert the orchestra 
played a march from ‘Tannhauser’. 
Miss Edythe Shuttleworth also sang, 
but despite a splendid aria found her- 
self somewhat overwhelmed by the 
symphony and her own publicity. 


E. M. 


A PEOPLE’S THEATRE 


Those who have been thinking late- 
ly, and they are many, about national 
and community theatres will watch 
with keen and sympathetic interest 
the experiment about to be inaugur- 
ated in England. Mr. J. T. Grein and 
Miss Nancy Price are at the head of 
a@ movement to establish in London 
a People’s Theatre on the lines of 
the existing playhouse in Berlin. 
There is to be a membership of twenty 
thousand at half a crown a head, and 
the price of admission is at the same 
figure. Twelve plays will be staged 
in the year, not on a repertory basis, 
but specially cast with ‘stars’ in the 
leads. The scheme provides for com- 
plete workshops and wardrobe. 


The Manchester Guardian Weekly 
quotes Miss Price: 


This flavour will please 
you more than any other 
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‘$resh from the gardens’ 


‘Our object is entertainment for 
everybody—no ‘highbrow touch’ about 
it. We want the sort of people who 
go to kinemas to come to our theatre 
—the most universal audience in the 
world. With a 2s. 4d. stall for every- 
one you will have your greengrocer 
and his wife sitting next to the Duke 
and Duchess of—’ 

Let us hope the greengrocer will 


come. 


R. K. H. 


NOTES 


Channing Pollock’s The Fool was 
the October bill of the Port Credit 
(Ont.) Dramatic Society. The cast 
requires twenty-two speaking charac- 
ters and a mob, and there are four 
sets. A successful production reflect- 
ed great credit on the players and on 
the director, Mr. H. E. Hitchman. 


* * * 


The Little Playhouse (Toronto) did 
a first-class job with three well known 
short plays, The Maker of Dreams, 
Suppressed Desires, and Wurzel Flum- 
mery. Skilful staging and direction 
were clearly in evidence, and there 
were several bits of fine characteriza- 
tion. Mr. Dickson Kenwin was the 
producer. 


* * * 


The London (Ont.) Drama League 
opened the season with Good gracious 
Annabel, by Clare Kummer, under 
the direction of Miss Ruth White. 

In the same city the Warner Hall 
Players have expanded their member- 
ship and changed their name. As 
The Half-way House Theatre they 
hope to lay the foundation of a com- 


munity playhouse. The Romantic Age 
was staged in October, and the sea- 
son’s programme includes a Chester 
Mystery, Alice-in-Wonderland, and a= 
Shakespeare play. Mrs. R. M. Smith 
and Mr. W. Milne are in charge. 


* * * 


The Community Players of Winni- 
peg announce a highly imteresting 
series of plays of the better sort; 
Juno and the Paycock, The Show Of, 
The Cherry Orchard, and a period 
comedy. It is said that Winnipeg is 
to have no visiting professional com- 
panies this winter. 


+ * * 

The Sarnia Drama League enters 
with vigour and unabated enthusiasm 
on its third season. Its November bill 
presented Milne’s The Perfect Alibi, 
but the other public productions are 
to be The Cradle Song of Martinez 
Sierra, and Saint Joan. For their Club 
Nights they are doing something of 
Euripides, and Masefield’s Good Fri 
day. All success to so excellent a 
programme. 
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“Christmas Awake, 


Salute the Happy Morn’ 


A Book for each person on 
Your Christmas List 


Baby Jean: TOY SHOP TALES by Marjorie Hyslop, beautifully 
illustrated by Stella Grier, $1.00 


Little Jhn: SENT TO COVENTRY by D. J. Dickie, illustrated by 
Christine Chisholm, $1.50 


Ann: LAMB’S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE, illustrated by 
Arthur Rackham, $2.75 


Jim: ROVERS OF THE VALLEY by A. H. Ball, illustrated by 
Christine Chisholm, $1.75 


Mother: JANE AUSTEN by Brimley Johnson, 8 half-tone and 16-line 
illustrations, $4.50 


Dad: EGYPTIAN PORTRAIT by C. W. Grundy, $2.00. 
Grandmother: THE LILY OF FORT GARRY by Jane Rolyat. 


A Canadian Novel of genuine distinction, $2.00. 
Grandaddy: DR. DARWIN by Hesketh Pearson, $3.00. 
Aunt Mabel: MELODY AND THE LYRIC by J. Murray Gibbon, $4.00. 


Uncle George: FLY- FISHING by Viscount Grey of Fallodon, new 
enlarged edition, $3.15. 


Cousin Betty : THE GOLDEN FOREST by Edith Howes, illustrated 
in colour by M. E. Thompson, $1.75. 


Cousin Frank: BRAN: THE BRONZE SMITH by Joyce Reason, 
illustrated by the author, $1.50. 


Instead of Christmas Cards why not send an ALDINE CHAP BOOK? 
There are twelve titles from which to choose, each a complete essay in 
itself encased in a celloline envelope and an ordinary envelope ready for 
the post, 30c. each 

Remember also the large selection of titles in the EVERYMAN’S 
LIBRARY in three different bindings, 55c., 90c. or $1.00 in leather. 
If you write to us or visit our salon we shall do our utmost to 

assist you in selecting the right book for the right person. 


J. M. DENT & SONS 


LIMITED 


224 Bloor Street West 
Toronto 5, Ontario 
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